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A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


Wildlife restoration is daily becoming more and more 
of a cooperative venture in which those interested in wild- 
life abundance—the sportsman, the landowner, and the 
State—must each play their proper part. 

Today we go one hundred miles in less time than it 
took to travel ten miles thirty years ago. Today all classes 
of our citizens have more leisure time to devote to enjoy- 
ing our great outdoors. Today Pennsylvania has over 500,- 
000 citizens who obtain licenses to hunt, one-tenth of the 
entire licensed hunting population of the United States. 
Indications are that with Sunday fishing the number of 
licensed anglers will approach, probably exceed, the half 
million mark, also about one-tenth the licensed fishermen 
in the U.S.A. 

When we stop to think of this vast army of hunters 
and anglers recruited from a single state, the wonder is 
that we have any hunting or fishing at all. Fortunately, 
as our Fish Commission so well says, the anglers may 
“catch more fish by killing less.” It is more difficult to 
devise an equally efficacious slogan for the nimrods. But 
thousands of our shooters are annually doing just this, 
hunting for the love of the chase and the companionship in 
the field and camp rather than to make large kills. True 
sportsmanship rather than mere hunting is definitely in 
the ascendency. Organized effort has done it. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that good laws alone 
will never assure an abundance of game. Likewise it has 
been clearly proven that restocking alone will not do the 
trick. Favorable habitats—good breeding grounds, ample 
food, abundant cover, control of predators, and suitable 
refuges—are the primary requisite. 

During the fiscal year coming to a close on May 31, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission bought or propagated 
and released far more mature game for breeding stock 
than in any previous year. These releases, made under 
very favorable conditions, included over 76,000 rabbits, 
50,000 pheasants, 8,000 bobwhite quail, 2,600 wild turkeys, 
3,000 Hungarian partridges. Over 48,000 ringneck eggs and 
almost 34,000 day-old pheasant chicks also were shipped 
to interested sportsmen and farmers last summer. 

The recent open winter gave our remaining wild stock, 
and the released game, the best opportunity in years to 
approach the breeding season in the pink of condition. 

The Game Commission endeavors to spend the sports- 
men’s money wisely. Its staff in the field is constantly 
doing its utmost to improve conditions. But the Commis- 
sion and its staff can accomplish comparatively little un- 
less many thousands of sportsmen and landowners do their 
share. For a long time there has been evident in Pennsyl- 
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vania an increasing interest in wildlife, and the recreation 
and the economic return it assures. This increasing inter- 
est is due in large measure to the organized effort on the 
part of those who derive the most benefit from hunting, 
fishing, trapping, and camping. 

There is a game restoration job which everyone can 
and must do. The man who puts his gun away at the end 
of the season and thinks no more about his future sport 
until the opening morning of the next season is a slacker. 
He does nothing to support his neighborhood sportsmen’s 
group, and invariably he is the chap who does the most 
kicking. 

Pennsylvania has for years had more active sportsmen’s 
organizations than any other state. They have helped to 
maintain sound policies. Your Commissions have encour- 
aged the hunters and anglers to organize, and to develop 
and direct local projects. Every community has work to 
do, and in every community there should always be an 
active group energetically on the job doing things which 
no state agency can hope to undertake. 

Now is the time to push your neighborhood campaigns 
to save fence-row cover, to plant numerous food patches, 
to encourage the farmers to use flushing devices, and to 
control predators, including stray dogs and field hunting 
house cats. 

Remember, “A stitch in time saves nine.” Determine 
now to do your share to assure a more abundant game 
crop next fall. The Commission’s staff will gladly aid you 
with any problems that may arise. 


GAME CODE MOVES FORWARD 


As this magazine goes to press, the revised Game Code 
(H.R. 1000) has been reported from the House Game Com- 
mittee, headed by Hon. Edgar A. Schrope of Schuylkill 
County, sponsor of the bill. See statement of changes made 
by the Committee elsewhere in this issue. 

This Committee is composed of experienced sportsmen 
and the bill as it now stands embodies the best thought 
of many minds. It does not exactly please everyone. No 
such legislation ever does. Only one group, the fox hunters 
who own a few dogs and run their dogs mostly at night, 
not the big organized packs, seems to be dissatisfied be- 
cause they will not be allowed to continue chasing foxes 
for sport throughout the game breeding season. However, 
the committee’s amendments will no doubt please most of 
the dog lovers of all classes. 

In the amended form this bill comes as close to universal 
approval as can be expected. The thinking sportsmen real- 
ize that this modernized, simplified code is fair and in their 
interest as well as in the interest of the landowners. 
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REVISED GAME CODE MAKES PROGRESS 


"Sit-up" Deer Hunters, Archers, Hound Dog Owners and Opponents of Skunks 
Among Those Obtaining Major Concessions 








Editor’s Note: In the April issue of the 
Pennsylvania Game News a complete digest 
of the proposed Game Code was published 
in full. The following is a brief summary of 
the important changes made by the House 
Game Committee. 


the House Game Committee, and state- 
wide discussion by hundreds of groups of 
organized sportsmen, the proposed revision 
of the Pennsylvania Game Code, H.R. 1000, 
drafted by the Game Commission after ex- 
tended conferences with the Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs and others, was reported to the House 
considerably amended just before this issue 
of thee GAME NEWS went to press. 

The bill, sponsored by Honorable Edgar 
A. Schrope of Schuylkill County, Chairman 
of the House Game Committee, has pre- 
viously been reported on April 12, but re- 
ferred back for further amendments, and 
was again reported to the House on May 4. 
Numerous amendments were made to meet 
the views of Members of the Committee and 
their thousands of interested constituents. 
Various groups sought amendments because 
they feared their particular sport might be 
in danger. 

The major amendments are as follows: 


A FTER ten weeks of intensive study by 


Tree-Sitting Deer Hunters Win 


The Committee eliminated entirely from 
the bill a new provision to discontinue the 
practice of sitting in trees to bag deer, pro- 
posed as a safety measure. The “sit-up” deer 
hunters, those high-power rifle experts who 
hie to an eerie perch to spot their buck far 
away with a telescope—if they live to reach 
their favorite rocking chair high above the 
ground—may still continue this doubtful 
practice. 


Archers Get Special Grounds 

The modern disciples of William Tell, 
mostly deer hunters, won their campaign for 
recognition. Under a new section added to 
the bill by the Committee, the Game Com- 
mission may set aside not to exceed two 
one-thousand-acre preserves open to archers 
only who will be required to obtain special 
permits costing $2.00 each in addition to 
their regular licenses to hunt on such pre- 
serves. Many of the riflemen are willing to 
go along with the idea because they feel that 


in effect these preserves will supply two 
more wildlife refuges. 


Dog Owners Get More Leeway 

Among the hound dog owners who won 
concessions were the fox and coon hunters, 
also rabbit dog trainers. Under the bill, as 
introduced, no fox hunting with dogs would 
have been permitted from April Ist to 
August 19th inclusive. As amended the bill 
will allow fox hunting in certain counties 
designated by the Commission, upon petition, 
throughout the year except for sixty days. 

One of the biggest victories for the lovers 
of the chase is an amendment under which 
raccoons may not be taken with traps or 
deadfalls, except in counties which the Game 
Commission declares open to trapping. This 
is an advantage for which the raccoon hunt- 
ers have campaigned for years. Even in 
counties declared open to trapping, the coon 
hunters will have from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the end of November to enjoy their 
sport without interference from trappers. 
Raccoon dogs may also be trained to mid- 
night and rabbit dogs up to 9 P. M., Eastern 


Standard Time. 














Skunks on Vermin List 


As the bill was introduced, the Game 
Commission would have been given author- 
ity to place the skunk on the predator list 
in any part of the State. The bill, as reported 
to the House, reverses the process and places 
the skunk on the unprotected list, except in 
counties where the Commission, upon peti- 
tion, places these fur-bearers on the list of 
fur-bearing animals. 


Special October Permits Eliminated 


The bill in its original form proposed that 
there should be no hunting with firearms or 
dogs in October, except for game in season, 
and then only with a special permit costing 
$1.00 extra. The Committee, in the bill as 
previously reported, had restricted this pro- 
vision only to woodcock hunters, but in the 
form as reported to the House on May 4 
this feature was eliminated entirely. 


Crack Down on Spot-Lighters 
The deer spot-lighters will experience 
tough going under the Code as amended. 
The bill, as introduced, included a provision 
authorizing the Game Commission to con- 
fiscate all automobiles and weapons used to 


kill deer by this method. The Committee 
added a provision under which high-powered 
rifles, ammunition for them, and deer killing 
shotgun shells may not be carried along the 
highways during the night-time unless they 
are in a case, or securely wrapped, or in the 
original, unbroken carton. 

Pre-season deer killers also’ will be curbed 
under a new provision added by the Com- 
mittee which will make it unlawful to use 
high-powered weapons and ammunition for 
any purpose during the five days immedi- 
ately preceding the deer season. 


Game Lands Fund Continued 


Under another amendment, the present 
fund for the purchase, lease and maintenance 
of state game lands, refuges and hunting 
grounds will continue to be ear-marked. This 
fund is composed of 75c from each resident 
hunter’s license fee. If at the end of any 
year there remains an unused balance in this 
special fund, the Commission may allocate 
it to the purchase, or propagation in a wild 
state, of additional game for stocking pur- 
poses. 

License Issuance Changes 

The bill in its original form proposed to 
give the Game Commission complete super- 
vision over the issuance of all hunting li- 
censes. As amended this responsibility will 
continue in the hands of the Department of 
Revenue, which Department will have au- 
thority to appoint County Treasurers and 
other agents throughout the State to sell 
licenses. Any agent shall be recalled for 
negligence or improper issuance of licenses. 


Other Minor Changes 


Among the various minor changes are: 

A clarification of the provisions requir- 
ing the operators of regulated shooting 
grounds to furnish public hunting grounds 
adjacent thereto. 

The Commission may curtail shooting 
hours on the first day of the season only. 

Employes of the Game Commission may 
not be removed without a fair and impartial 
hearing before the Commission’s Trial Board 
unless waived by the employe. 

Applicants for taxidermy permits may se- 
cure such permits with a much shorter 
period of apprenticeship than heretofore, but 
the Commission is authorized to set up a 
system of examinations to determine the 


(Continued on page 28) 













































Introduction 


LANNING for 

wildlife in the United States 
has engaged the attention of the Land 
Planning Committee of the National Re- 
sources Board and is the subject of a com- 
prehensive report by that body. The Com- 
mittee rightly insists on the economic, social, 
and recreational importance of wildlife and 
asserts that wildlife cannot be ignored in any 
comprehensive, well-considered plan for land 
utilization. Wildlife has a more or less direct 
bearing upon land uses almost everywhere 
and to insure wise use must be taken into 
account 


Value of Wildlife 


In ordinary usage the term wildlife refers 
to animals that are of much interest or value 
to man. Value is measured primarily on a 
dollars and cents basis, but there is growing 
recognition that recreational values may thus 
be appraised, for certainly they are worth 
what people are willing to pay for them. 
Recreational expenditures based on wildlife 
attractions are those of hunters and fisher- 
men, almost wholly, and of vacationists and 
tourists, in part. 


The annual value of wildlife has been esti- 
mated for humid districts of the United 
States at 14 cents per acre for meat and fur 
production, and 22.6 cents for destruction of 
insects and other agricultural pests; and for 
arid regions, 4 cents and 13.3 cents, respec- 
tively. Fish production has been rated at 44 
cents per acre of fresh water. Expenditures 
of hunters for license fees and for transpor- 
tation, board, etc., estimated conservatively 
at $25 per man, have aggregated more than 
$150,000,000 in some years. Crediting only a 
tenth of the expenditures of tourists to the 
drawing powers of wildlife yields an even 
larger sum. Without being too definite as to 
figures or too sanguine as to the depend- 
ability of the estimates, it is at least evident 


that 
wildlife is 
worth some hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually 
to the people of the United States. 

Wildlife plays a negative as well as a posi- 
tive role in the scale of values. There are 
injurious, as well as neutral and beneficial 
forms, and control of the noxious species 
when necessary is just as much a part of 
proper wildlife management as is encourage- 
ment of useful kinds. 


Wildlife Protection 


Every state has passed laws regulating the 
taking of game species. In most cases these 
animals are protected for the greater part of 
the year, and not rarely for all of it ex- 
cepting an open season of only a few days. 
The purpose of such laws is to provide an 
undisturbed breeding season for all species 
and to give as much additional protection 
as may be required to safeguard any from 
undue depletion. When properly designed 
and enforced such laws assure continuation 
of the values, direct and recreational, that 
the wildlife has for the State. 


Unfavorable Alteration of Environment 


Value has been recognized by protection, 
but protection alone has been insufficient to 
prevent reduction in numbers of some forms 
of wildlife. Reasons for continued diminution 
regardless of protection usually are asso- 
ciated with increase in the human population. 
In some regions the number of hunters may 
have increased faster than compensating 
factors could be provided in law, or demand 
may have sheerly exceeded the possibilities 



















of 
supply in the 
existing state of wild- 
life management. Another un- 
favorable effect and a less remediable 
one has been due to increasing human occu- 
pation of land—of range that wildlife must 
have to exist at all. 


Forests had been felled, prairies ploughed, 
swamps and marshes drained—all on such a 
scale as to reduce materially the habitable 
range of many forms of wildlife. Where land 
of permanent agricultural value has thus 
been taken over, the process must be ac- 
cepted as part of the inevitable results of 
increase in numbers of the human race. In 
many cases, however, not only has wildlife 
been the loser but man himself has gained 
only a small or temporary advantage, or 
even none at all. It should no longer take 
repeated experiences along this line to bring 
realization that it is a mistake to cultivate 
marginal lands. It is only too obvious in 
certain sandy areas, muck lands, and arid 
regions that men have attempted the im- 
possible in trying to make a living by farm- 
ing there. 


The combined effects of legitimate agri- 
cultural use and of illegitimate exploitation 
of land have so altered the surface of the 
country that many forms of wildlife are re- 
stricted to a small fraction of their former 
range. This eviction is especially evident in 
the case of inhabitants of marsh and swamp 
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areas, 
the nature of 

which usually is totally 
changed by drainage. Muskrats 
and waterfowl are economically valu- 
able groups of wildlife that have been seri- 
ously affected by drainage operations. In 
some regions efforts to carry water away 
have been so thorough and long continued 
that the level of the ground water seems to 
have been permanently lowered. In such 
districts shallow depressions will no longer 
hold water, and the marshy conditions so 
favorable for wild-fowl breeding cannot be 
restored. 


Restoration of Environment 


We can attempt to remedy at least in 
part our lack of land planning and our mis- 
takes in land management by restoring mis- 
used areas to as nearly as possible their 
former productiveness. Sometimes marshes 
can be brought back by damming drainage 
ditches, action that not only aids in flood 
control, but furnishes homes again for wild 
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fowl 

and fur ani- 
mals. Rather than let 

the ploughed prairie dry up and blow away, 
we had better return it to grass in which it 
will have value to man not only in furnish- 
ing permanent pasturage for his domestic 
stock, but also in supporting quail, prairie 
chickens, rabbits, and other wildlife valuable 
in providing food and recreational advan- 
tages. 


Where lands have been unwisely cleared 
of forest growth, they can in time be re- 
stored and managed for the production of 
wood for timber, posts, and firewood, and of 
wildlife for meat, fur, and hunting and trap- 
ping privileges so as to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the support of more people than 
is the case when they are misused for farm- 


ing. Our greatest national sin, perhaps, has 
been the creation of conditions permitting 
destructive soil erosion. In trying again to 
stabilize the land and check the run-off of 
rain, the most effective and economical steps 
are as beneficial to wildlife as they are to 
the land. Among them, the growing of shrub- 
bery on terrace banks and in ravines, the 
planting of trees for windbreaks and wood- 
lots, and in general the maintenance and im- 
provement of the vegetative cover of the 
land are boons to wildlife as well as impor- 
tant steps in erosion control. 


Allotment of Land to Wildlife 


Up-to-date statistics for all agencies are 
not available, but activity in reserving lands 
for wildlife has been greatly intensified by 
Federal agencies since 1926. State govern- 
ments and both national and local conserva- 
tion societies also have participated in refuge 
establishment. In 1933 the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies had 110 island, 
lake, and marsh or swamp sanctuaries, and 
the Federal and State reserves were esti- 
mated to be at least 1,300 in number. On 
July 1, 1936, wildlife refuges under the juris- 
diction of the Biological Survey numbered 
164, of which 10 are maintained primarily as 
big-game ranges and preserves. In addition, 
50 bird refuges were in process of establish- 
ment on that date but not yet placed under 
administration by the Survey. 

Pennsylvania started allotting lands for 
wildlife protection in 1905. 

Pennsylvania was also the first state in 
the Union to purchase lands primarily for 
wildlife uses. The sportsmen of that state 
willingly assessed themselves for this pur- 
pose of their own volition. They later in- 
creased their license fees to permit the in- 
auguration of a large land purchase program 
in 1920. 

Management Necessary 


The National Park Service has adopted 
wildlife management as a definite policy on 
all its holdings. The Forest Service has been 
giving attention to wildlife administration for 
some years, has created a Division of Wild- 
life Management (1936), and has a cooper- 
ative agreement with the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey affecting the planning and inau- 
guration of wildlife management projects. Co- 
operation between these services has taken 
in the Lake States and of an over-population 
of deer on the Kaibab Forest of Utah. Joint 
effort has also been directed toward a study 
of the effects on wildlife of timberstand im- 
provement in eastern forests and toward 
perfection of a wildlife management plan for 
the Superior National Forest in Minnesota. 
As relates to the Biological Survey itself, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HE full, colorful moon was still hiding behind old Dunder- 

berg Mountain as the car struggled slowly up the steep, rocky 
road and came to boiling rest in the cluttered barnyard of the 
mountaineer’s home. 

In the faint light preceding the rising of the moon, five rough 
looking figures climbed out of the ancient car. They were a hard 
looking lot. One carried an antiquated single-barreled hammer 
shotgun. Another had a wicked, long barreled 38 Colt in a holster, 
buckled under his coat. The third, a huge hill-billy—toted an ax. 
The other two mountaineers were unarmed. The appearance of the 
group would have made any stranger hesitate long before ap- 
proaching them. 

As the car door slammed shut, the quiet of the night was broken 
by a long, deep, wavering call which reverberated through the 
mountains. The men stood poised, listening, a look of pleasure on 
their faces. The call ended. 

“Thar’s music fer yuh!” said the giant—a glow of anticipation in 
his eyes. 

“Yore right, Zeke, that be night music,” affirmed Fred Jones, the 
shotgun bearer. “Jist wait ‘til he hits a hot one, then yu’ll hear 
music what be music.” 

This last was added for my benefit, it being my first coon hunt 
with these mountaineer friends and this particular hound. | was 
the one with Colt 38. 

The door of the mountaineer’s shack had opened, flooding us 
with yellow lamp-light. In the door stood a typical old timer of 
the mountains, his bent form silhouetted against the lamp-light. 

“*Do—boys—cum in?” he greeted us in a quavering voice. 

“Whar’s Bill?” Zeke asked with characteristic disregard of the 
invitation. 

“Be hyar ’n a minit—better set a piece.” 

We all went into the shack, Zeke seeming to bend slightly in 
order to stand in the low-ceilinged room that is kitchen, dining- 
room and living room to a hill-billy. It’s easier to keep such a room 
warm in the winter, takes less wood than for a room with a high 
ceiling. No need to burn two sticks when one can be made to do 
the work. That’s a true philosophy of the hills and a good one. 

“Pop, this be Mr. Everett.” We shook hands. The thought in my 
mind was—“What a character—wish I could use him for a model.” 

Guns were examined, stories were told of many hunts over the 
Ramapos until the hound outside suddenly gave voice in an ex- 
cited howl. — 

“Bill’s hyar.” Pop announced. 

True enough, Bill came in and we made ready for the hunt. Old 
“Pop” wouldn’t go—he was too old. There had been a day when he 
could have walked us young squirts off’n our feet and larn’d us 
how to hunt the ring-tailed critter, but now he’d sort o’ given that 
up—too old fer it enymore. The tone of his voice made me pity 
the old woodsman and brought the realization that some day I’ll 
be “too old fer it,” too: Time slips away all unbeknownst to us. Not 
until it is gone do we suddenly realize it. Then we wonder—where 
did it go? 

The six of us, with Bill leading the hound, went out into the dark 
and around the shack, where the giant Zeke, who was in the lead, 
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suddenly brought us to a stop. He stood gazing off to the east. 

“Ain’t that perty!” he muttered, more to himself than to us. We 
all looked in silence as the full, clear moon rose above the tree tops, 
It was a sight to make one breathe deeply and be thankful for the 
chance to be out where he could see it in this wild setting of nature. 
Such moments are the finer touches to coon hunting. 

For some reason‘I can never quite become accustomed to the 
poetic side of my mountain friends. Big, rugged, rough characters 
that they are, they have a keen appreciation of the beauties of na- 
ture and respond to them naturally, except in the presence of 
strangers. It’s a matter of pride with me that they have always 
accepted me as one of them and given me the opportunity to know 
their true character. Yet I am always surprised at their reactions, 
at the deep understanding they have with nature and its beauties. 
They have the souls of artists. 

Such thoughts soon faded as we climbed up the mountain side. 
over rocks, through brush and across a stream bed in which a small 
trickle of water rushed and tumbled its mad way toward the Hud- 
son. More music to one who loves the sounds of nature, especially 
when they are a part of the mysteries of the night. 

As we crossed the stream, the old hound sniffed with a loud 
snorting intake of the breath, strained a moment on the leash, then 
sat back on his haunches and shattered the night-hush with his 
voice. Deep it was, coming out from the depths of his full chest 
and resounding up the mountain side. Night music, indeed. It sent 
chills of pleasure tingling through my veins, for it said—‘Coon!” 

Bill slipped the leash. The old hound circled around up the 
stream—back again—through the rocks and brush, stopping here 
and there to sniff deeply. Suddenly he was gone upstream, the 
night filled with his baying. Is there any other such music to de- 
light the ear of a coon hunter? 

“We might’s well head up the road.” Bill advised. “It’s the same 
old coon that we start ev’ry time through hyar. He heads upstream, 
circles o’er the hill to the Little Timp, passes the foot o’ Dunder- 
berg, back up the valley and into the beaver swamps. Lord knows 
whar he goes frum thar—I don’t. We'll get sot on the hill whar 
we kin harken to ’im.” 

We made our slow way up the mountain side, to come out finally 
on the top. Here we sat down on the stones and leaves and swapped 
stories. The hound was out of hearing for the moment. 


There is something about night in the woods that has an inex- 
pressible feeling. Maybe it is the quiet, the lack of the song of the 
birds and other sounds of life. Maybe it is the subdued lull of the 
breeze through the trees. Or the indistinct forms which melt into 
the dark background and the weird pictures lighted by the moon. 
Or, maybe it is the endless distances of space which cannot be 
seen but is felt as one stands on the hilltop and faces the darkness 
through which only the twinkling of the stars penetrates. Off yon- 
der sounds the yap of the fox or the scream of the wildcat. Close 
overhead a bird “twits” as its sleep is disturbed. Something rustles 
in the leaves. And over it all comes the drone of voices as the 
hunters tell of other nights on this hill and the big coons that did 
not get away. Maybe it is such things that cast the spell. Or- 
maybe it is just one’s own inner self, such a small thing in a vast 
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world, that creates its own spell. 

“Listen, I hear ’im.” It is Sonny, Fred Jones’ boy who stands up 
the better to hear. 

From the valley comes the distant baying of the old hound, com- 
ing closer as he circles the mountain. 

“He’s headed for the swamps—might’s well go git ’im.” And Bill 
starts off for his hound. We all follow slowly, knowing that there 
is plenty of time. 

An hour later we are deep in the mountains with Bill and his 
hound, ready to start another coon. The first one has lived up to 
his reputation. He has lost himself in the beaver swamps. Such is 
the curse the beavers have brought to the Ramapos, at least from 
the coon hunter’s viewpoint. 

On the other hand, these swamps which the beavers have made 
with their dams afford wonderful cover for game in a land where 
cover is rapidly disappearing. Woodcock, partridge, pheasant and 
ducks all thrive in these swamps, as well as rabbits and deer. The 
coon and fox, too, are more numerous because of them. They are a 
curse which brings many blessings. When we hunt coons, we con- 
demn the beaver. When we hunt other game, we thank him. 

We had not walked more than three good city blocks when the 
hound broke away on a dead run, howling and roaring so excitedly 
that I was trembling with the thrill of it. 

“That’s a hot one!” Bill said. The coon must have been just 
ahead of us. The chase was hot and furious, heading back toward 
the Hudson and the moon, now well up in the eastern sky. 

“That’s what I call real music” panted Zeke as we all followed 
the baying dog as fast as we could. 

‘“'There’s sweeter music than that” Jones put in. “And that’s when 
he sings—Here he is, right up this tree.’ ” 

“At this rate, he’ll soon do that.” Bill prophesied. 

On and on went the dog, leaving us far behind. The sound of 
the chase died out over the mountain. Bill was not fooled but I 
thought the hound had lost the track. 

“Nope—they’ve dropped down tuther side o’ the hill whar we 
kain’t hear ’em—he’s headin’ fer Cedar Swamp. He’s goin’ too 
straight to make it, though—ought to tree bout a mile this side 
O° ik 

Bill was right—the hound was too fast for old Mr. Coon. As we 
topped the next peak, we heard the chase down below us. The con- 
tinuous high pitched note in the music told us that coon and dog 
were Close together, both going at top speed. In our haste to catch 
up, one or the other of us was always in trouble, stumbling on 
rocks, bumping trees, being slashed by branches. We paid no.atten- 
tion, never realized it at the time. The excitement held us all in its 
grip and on we went, to be there at the finish. 

“Wait!” ordered Bill “Listen.” 

Up the hillside came a new sound—a change in the old hound’s 
voice. It was just as excited but it was also triumphant. It was a 
long rolling call, then short, sharp barks. Then the long: roll—ah— 
that was music! 

“Treed ’im!” Bill said—‘Down by Ward’s back patch—most 
likely in that big beech.” 

Crosslots we cut, through briars and over rocks and fallen trees, 
the music getting closer until, rounding a knoll. there was the 





(Continued on page 27) 





Wildlife 


Sanctuary 


By CLYDE B. MOORE 


Epitor’s NoTE: Herein are 
recorded the concepts of a 
noble spirit, beautifully 
and unselfishly expounded. 
They merit the serious con- 
sideration of all true 
sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists. 
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VERYONE who walks on excursions into the land of unex- 

hausted treasures falls in love with life. On every trek into the 
woods, forests or fields you will receive strength from all you 
see, courage for living, and power to enjoy mental refreshment and 
spiritual nourishment. You will marvel at the rapturous beauty 
with which Mother Nature is endowed, and be partakers of her 
visible and invisible remedies which restore you natural vigor 
of self and send you back to the nerve-wracking grind and vicis- 
situdes of life, better equipped to fight the successive and never 
ending battles that face you. 


We are all out of tune with the forces of Nature. We have for- 
gotten the art of living, and how to enjoy life. Our natural con- 
stitution intends us to be happy, red blooded, sun tanned, over- 
flowing with vitality, and strong of character. In our mania for 
speed, and our mad rush for gold, position, honor, pleasure and 
smali town recognition, we have closed the doors to our Creator, 
cut the roots and shut off the sap of our being, and abandoned 
the great nurse to our faith and glory. 


Like timid underground creatures we have retreated into the 
walls, the dives and the gloom of our noisy, smoke-blackened 
and greasy cities. We have denied ourselves the health giving 
fresh air and sunshine, and shut out from our vision the inspiring 
and glorious sunrises and sunsets, the clouds, the stars and the 
moon. 


If eighty percent of our population are bent on, or circumstances 
compel them to live in the great chasms of destructiveness of 
our cities, and only twenty percent in the rural great outdoors, 
there is much peril to the life and to the quality of our future 
generations. The scantily populated rural cannot continually fur- 
nish sustenance, and vigorous recruits to replenish the urban life. 

A people which has lost contact with Mother Earth, her beauty, 
treasures, and stimulating virtues, are an emaciated people, 
socially, spiritually, and economically. They are a sick, surly, 
neurotic and feeble people, fighting themselves, and the world. 
They are in constant conflict with everybody and everything 
surrounding them. They have no semblance whatsoever of the 
One who created them. If they happen out into the broad ex- 
panses of the earth it is usually in an automobile or train, their 
visions are obscured or limited, and little of what impresses do 
they carry back home except an armful of pillaged and withered 
flora. 


In the present century man has found wings and begun to 
mount into the air as eagles. Much longer ago he learned to 
plow the seas in ships and encircle the globe on wheels. Never- 
theless the human race is still a race of loving people, drawing 
its entire security, wealth, and welfare from her soils. What we 
have done with and what we now do with the surface of the 
earth makes up the whole story of human progress. The bound- 
less resources that are still stored on her, and the still teeming 
life of fields, forests, stream, lake, and ocean are to be drawn 
upon by a humanity vitally dependent on them for their con- 
tinued existence. 

But nature in her eminent domain disciplines as well as nour- 
ishes, rewards in the fullest measure conservation, and penalizes 
double for despoilage, waste and pillage. Fruitfulness can be and 
has been destroyed. Painful lessons have been and are being 
learned, and hard problems are being earnestly and patiently 
solved in conserving not only our natural resources, but humanity 
itself, 


The stronger individually and collectively man has become in 
his sinister and avaricious passions, the graver the dangerous 
incentives, temptation, and power to abuse and destroy, and 
greater and far reaching the consequences if he does. 


The practice of Conservation means not the abstention from 
enjoyment of, but the use thereof with an eye to present and 
future problems involved. The past and present wanton destruc- 
tion and denudation of our fields, forests, stream, and wildlife 
resources have proved disastrous in thousands of relevant cases 
throughout our country, and has become a crisis in our National 
life. 

The Earth and the fullness with which it is stored is a sacred 
trust God has put in our hands for safe keeping and administra- 
tion. It is a life trust for our benefit and enjoyment—a store- 
house filled to overflowing—a trust to be conserved and perpetu- 
ated. It is not to do with as our fancies may invite. It belongs 
as much to those who are to follow as it does to us, and we have 
no right by anything we do or neglect to do, to involve them 
in any unnecessary penalties of a mismanaged or depleted trust, 


or to deprive them of the benefits which are in our power to 
conserve. This applies to governments, and organized industry as 
well, 


The idea that our national resources are inexhaustible still pre- 
vails to a great extent. The relation of conservation to the prob- 
lems of our national life, efficiency, stability, wealth, and security 
had not until recent years dawned on the public mind. They 
thought only of the cash returns of a year instead of the civiliza- 
tion of a century. One cannot touch even lightly the conservation 
subject without a sense of having come into the presence of one 
of the fundamental issues of life, on the intelligent handling of which 
the present and future fortunes of the American people largely 
depend. 


Awakened to a realization of what was going on, noble, and 
patriotic men and women banded themselves together in a move- 
ment that would finally put an end to the widespread exploita- 
tion and destruction of National assets. 


Conservation means a sustained effort to make good the mis- 
takes of our predecessors who were content to get all the revenue 
they could out of the immediate environment by the most inex- 
pensive methods, and then move on to virgin fields for further 
exploitation, leaving us the physical heritage of wasted forests, 
denuded and disorderly landscapes and poisoned streams. Many 
factors have entered into conservation to modify or intensify the 
early conceptions of the movement. It has traveled in cycles, 
there being men and women in high positions connected with 
it who betrayed it into the hands of the enemy who used it 
for political purposes, self aggrandizement and profit, or retarded 
its progress by injecting personal and petty jealousies into it. 

Great credit and due honor must be accorded the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a true statesman, sportsman, and nature lover, 
for having given the movement its first influential and forceful 
support. He recognized the importance of conservation as one 
of the main keystones in the foundation of our social, political, 
economic, technical and industrial structure. Upon becoming Pres- 
ident of the United States his first broad plans for the nation’s 
welfare was the launching of the program for conservation, 
replenishing, and protection of all our natural resources, scenic 
wonders, and beauty. This work has progressed rapidly until we 
see a vast network of nature’s sacred relics and shrines under 
State or Federal control. It was a challenge to him to substitute 
the psychology of conservation for the psychology of conquest 
and exploitation. He earnestly, courageously and fearlessly met 
the challenge. 


Seen in its National setting the conservation movement is a 
comprehensive challenge to all the varied altruistic forces of our 
Nation, whether social, private, or industrial. 


It is not an enterprise for political patronization alone, nor can 
it be reduced to a single effort or agency. Neither is it a venture 
inviting you into the fields of speculation. The values have been 
ascertained and proven, but leagues, commissions, legislators, or 
conventions cannot make the worth and potency of conservation 
realized in its full, unless the farmer, banker, business and pro- 
fessional man, educator, scientist, minister and organized industry 
are made conservation minded. They all have a part to play and 
there must be created a compelling atmosphere of devotion to 
the cause that will insure progressive development, rehabilitation 
and protection, now and in the future. 


The movement constitutes the finest demonstration of pure 
idealism and unselfish patriotism. It is more than planting a 
tree, protecting the birds, fish and animals. It is more than pro- 
viding sport for the sportsmen, camping and picnic grounds for 
the transients and tourists. These things have their place but are 
only incidental. 


The man who builds a skyscraper or a huge mechanical device 
may know only the craftsman’s satisfaction of a good job well 
accomplished and there his responsibility ends. But a person who 
out of the passions of his heart for the social, inspirational, 
esthetic, recreational and economic values accruing to himself, 
his own, and posterity in general, plants and protects trees, feeds 
and conserves our feathered and four-footed friends we have been 
wont to slaughter, helps directly or indirectly in substituting 
stable and scientific agriculture for the unintelligent raping of the 
soil, rational forestry for reckless slashing, pure water for the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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IMOTHY HATCH and John Worthington unpacked gun- 
ning equipment in their rooms in the Tindle farmhouse where 
they had arrived an hour before. The hour had been consumed 
discussing with farmer Tindle, his wife and their daughter Sally. 
events that had taken place since Tim’s last visit five years ago. 
John and Tim had been shooting together for years. Each one 
thought he knew more about gunning than the other. Actually 
neither one was a hunter of long experience. They were just aver- 
age young business men who liked to gun for a few weeks in the 
Fall and talk about it for the rest of the year. 

John was tall, well built, the girls said handsome. He was sales 
manager for his house. Smooth and persuasive but egotistical about 
his shooting. In contrast Tim was short and pudgy. His lack of 
success with the ladies could be attributed to his grumpy disposi- 
tion and sharp retorts, but under his hunting shirt beat a heart 
of gold. 

“So you think wild turkeys are hard to shoot,” mumbled John as 
he assembled his gun. “They should be easy to get, they’re big 
enough.” 

“That’s not the point,” Tim answered. “It isn’t a question of size. 
You’ve got to see a turkey before you can shoot it.” 

“I’m staying until I get one,” John said, “but when I do it’s back 
to town for me. Can’t stay any longer than necessary.” 

“You'll be here the full two weeks,” Tim prophesied, “but if you 
happen to be lucky don’t feel you should stay because of me. I’m 
here to get a turkey if it takes the full season.” 

“Stubborn, aren’t you,” laughed John, “we'll see about it. By the 
way, your friend Sally is quite a girl, isn’t she?” 

“Never miss a trick, do you?” Tim grumbled. “She was just a 
little tyke when I was here before. She has been away to school, | 
understand. Good family. Always had a swell sense of humor and 
plenty of wit. Watch your step with her, she’s grown up in the 
last few years.” 

John smiled to himself. A perfect set up. Nice comfortable quar- 
ters, plenty of game, so they said, and a clever, beautiful girl for 
the evenings. What more could be asked. 

Tim crossed the room to look out of the window. The new 
moon shining bright indicated clear weather. 

The next morning an hour before dawn a voice called them. 

The water in the wash bowl was ice cold, boots stuck, clothes 
felt clammy. It was too dark to see. 

At breakfast Tim, John and the Tindle family discussed the plans 
for the day which had been arranged the previous night. Farmer 
Tindle was too busy to shoot but Sally, comparatively free, had 
agreed to go along and show them turkeys—not quail, pheasants 
or rabbits, just turkeys. 

So started a beautiful comradeship. Tim, John and Sally hunted 
that day without success, it’s true, but they became fast friends. 
Day after day they hiked over the countryside. An early morning 
tramp through the deep woods that covered the valley, up and over 
the ridge where the trees were sparse, or down by the lake or along 
the stream. Glorious days. They lunched at noon and returned at 
dusk. 

One thing marred their fun, although they got plenty of shooting 
and bagged pheasant, quail, woodcock and rabbit, they did not 
encounter a turkey. 

As the days passed John became irritable and restless. He didn’t 
want to stay for the entire two weeks but just long enough to get 
his bird. He had a good job, one that he couldn’t leave flat on its 
back. It was quite possible, he discovered, to carry on this business 
indefinitely without getting a turkey. As success became more and 
more remote his mind wandered to thinks he thought more easily 
obtainable. 

Tim noticed that on occasion John’s eyes roamed toward Sally 
as they tramped through the woods, at her fine figure, at her 
golden auburn hair creeping from under her felt hat and curling 
about her face, at her sparkling blue eyes, at her lips which when 
she smiled revealed white, even teeth. 


It was not a surprise to Tim, therefore, when John suggested to 
Sally one evening that they take a stroll down the lane. 


After they had gone, Tim sat on the sofa thumbing through the 
family album and magazines of varied antiquity but his mind 
came back to Sally. He slowly realized she had grown on him. 
She understood the funny twists of men, she had the proper atti 
tude toward gunning, muddy boots, pipes, smelly coats and a full 
bag. She was a swell girl but she couldn’t care for him, not with 
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John around. He couldn’t blame John for being interested in Sally 
and he couldn’t blame her for being interested in John for that 
matter. He had had his chance years before and muffed it as usual. 

Tim awoke the next morning to find John snoring peacefully. 

He dressed quietly and went down to breakfast. Farmer Tindle 
was there, Mrs. Tindle moved silently about the kitchen supplying 
his wants, Sally appeared bright and cheerful, more attractive 
than ever. 

“How about shooting with me this morning,’ Tim ventured, 
“John’s sound asleep, we can pick him up at noon.” 

“I'd like to,” replied Sally, “but I promised John last night 
that I would wait for him. Let’s all go together. It might bring 
luck.” 

Tim’s breakfast didn’t taste as good as usual. He decided he 
didn’t give a hang about shooting turkeys anyway. 

John finally came down and they started out. 

At noon Sally begged off for the remainder of the day. She 
seemed restless and vague. There was work to do about the house, 
she explained, and it might be necessary for her to go down to 
the village. 

Tim and John tramped alone. 

It was during the afternoon that John suggested to Tim a split 
party for the morning. He would shoot with Sally, Tim would 
shoot with her the following day—two might be more successful 
than three, he explained. 


Tim was a trifle put out. This had been his suggestion that 
morning and Sally had declined. She surely knew of John’s plan and 
approved of it. Tim suspected that getting a turkey had mighty 
little to do with the scheme but said nothing. It only proved that 
Sally and John were getting along famously. 

The following morning Sally and John gayly walked off down 
the slope to the lake and Tim glumly followed the north side of 
the valley alone. He hunted the entire mountainside without seeing 
game of any kind and at noon returned to the farmhouse in a not 
particularly pleasant frame of mind. He cleaned the mud from his 
boots, stomped up the porch steps and stood his gun in the corner. 


“Any luck?” asked farmer Tindle, slouched in a rocking chair. 

“Didn’t see a thing,” Tim grumbled, lowering himself to the 
upper step and resting his back against the railing. 

Tim had hardly got settled when he heard wild shouts from the 
road. He jumped up. “By golly they got one!” he cried. 


“Appear to have,” murmured the farmer unperturbed. 


Sally and John marched up the patch, a turkey swinging between 
them. 
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“Guess John’s idea was right,” thought Tim. “Congratulations,” 
he called. “How did you manage to get him?” 

John came up out of breath. “Tough job,” he said, “but here he 
is. Nice fat bird, too.” 

“Too fat,” commented farmer Tindle. 


The remark went unnoticed in the general hubbub but Tim 
thought he saw the farmer glance questioningly at his daughter. 

“It certainly is a nice bird,’ Tim said. “Where did you get him?” 

“Down in the woods by the lake. We heard it gobble and had to 
crawl up very carefully. It was an easy shot, he was just leaving 
the ground but, of course, as you said, the skill in getting close 
enough to shoot is what counts.” John was in rare good humor. 
“I said I’d stay until I got one and boy, I’ve got him! Any mes- 
sages for the home folks?” 

Tim grinned and shook his head. “I’m here to get a turkey and 
here I stay,” he replied. “You might call the office for me if you 
will. I guess the best you can tell them is that I hope to be 
back soon.” 

John smiled in anticipation of the fun he would have telling 
how he got a turkey before Tim did. He left on the afternoon train. 

Tim rose early in anticipation of a day alone with Sally. She 
probably had an understanding with John, he thought as he re- 
membered little incidents of the past few days, but at least he 
would have the pleasure of her company. He wanted to be alone 
with her, out in the fields, by the lake, along the stream, anywhere 
but just the two of them. 

After breakfast they gathered up their guns and started down 
the lane. The early morning air was crisp, it made the blood jump 
through their veins, it chilled the ends of their fingers. 

“Well, where shall we shoot to-day, Sally?” asked Tim shortly. 

“TI thought we might try the other side of the hill,” Sally replied. 

“Let’s go down by the lake.” Tim suggested, “that’s where John 
got his bird, isn’t it?” 

“Why not try the stream?” 

“But what’s wrong with the woods around the lake 

“Nothing, only I think you might go where I want to,” she said. 

“Oh, you want to go any place but the lake road. Don’t be an 
itch. If John can get a turkey theré, so can I,” Tim insisted. 

It was the same old story. Sally and he always argued, mostly 
about nothing, it was true, but there was always a tussle. 

“I’m not an itch and I don’t care where we shoot,” Sally said, 
“but I think you’re mean just the same.” 

Tim chuckled, having won his point, and started off down the 
road with Sally tramping at his side. 
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“Let’s turn in here,” he suggested, “this looks pretty nice.” 

Sally protested but found it useless to argue. Tim strolled along 
cautiously watching the tree tops and peering into thickets. A 
rabbit hopped out of the brush and scurried back into it. The 
rising sun filtered through the trees and spattered color everywhere. 

He was just doing to ask Sally about John when a quick move- 
ment in a nearby tree attracted his attention. He stood stock still 
and Sally instinctively stopped, her eyes following his. As Tim 
moved cautiously to one side the gobbler flew. 

A shot, a click—the turkey tumbled to the ground. 

“Sally darling, old girl, old girl, it’s a turkey,” he cried as they 
scrambled through the underbrush. 

They picked up the bird and turned it over and over, admiring 
its size and discussing its plumage. 

“What happened to you?” Tim suddenly asked. 

“Forgot my safety,” Sally replied, casually. 

Tim looked very suspicious. He knew an experienced gunner 
such as Sally was never forgot to release the safety. He gathered 
that she wanted the bird to be his without question, but why? 
Girls were hard to fathom he concluded and let it go at that. 

“A swell bird,’ Tim murmured as he held it up, “but not as 
heavy as John’s.” 

“Always complaining,” Sally pointed out, “but it’s got more 
color.” 

“Maybe, but what’s that got to do with it?” Tim asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied with a laugh. “Shall we go back?” 

They had not gone very far when Tim turned to the left. 

“Not that way!” Sally exclaimed. 

“Why not, it’s the shortest?” 

“Let’s go this way,” Sally suggested. 

“Nonsense, it’s too thick. Come on, follow me,” Tim said. 

He took a dozen steps unmindful of the fact that Sally was not 
following him. Suddenly he stopped short. A heavy cord was 
hanging from a bush, it went over the bush and disappeared. 
“Queer place for a cord,” he thought, and followed it. A minute 
later he rushed back for Sally. 

He called but she did not answer. He called a second time and 
then a third time. Finally he saw her sitting on a log with her 
back toward him. 

“Sally,” he cried, “come here, quick!” 

“What's all the excitement?” she asked, slowly approaching. 

“Look what I found!” he exclaimed. 

She looked in the clump of bushes. 

“It’s a crate. What’s so important about that?” 

“The fact that it’s a crate isn’t important,” he explained, “but 
it’s new and it’s half full of straw. And I don’t suppose you know a 
thing about this cord tied to the lid and running back through the 
trees. Cross your heart and hope to die before you answer.” 

Sally had a twinkle in her eye, her face was crimson, but she 
answered not a word. 

“You planted a domestic turkey on John,” Tim accused. “That's 
the funniest thing I’ve heard in years, but if you love him why 
did you do it?” 

“Love him!” Sally exclaimed. “Tim you're hopeless.” 

Tim stopped shouting and laughing and stared at Sally. Some- 
thing was happening, he wasn’t sure what, but Sally looked very 
queer. 

“You wanted John to get a turkey before I did,” he said slowly, 
‘so he would go home.” His other thoughts remained unspoken. 

Sally looked away. 

Even a man as dumb as Tim could understand. He gathered her 
in his arms, convinced that this time he had not blundered. The 
branches seemed to drop around and enfold them, the leaves mur- 
mured their approval and a wise old cock pheasant strutted off 
in disgust. 

Hours later a rational thought struck Tim. 

“John will never concede that his was a tame turkey and mine 
a wild one!” he exclaimed thoughtfully. 

“Telegraph him to save its feet,” Sally suggested. 

“Save the feet? What will that prove?” Tim asked. 

Sally looked up at Tim with adoring eyes. Men could be so 
charming and yet so utterly stupid. 

“You silly goose,” she said, “John’s turkey has green feet. the 
feet on your turkey are red.” 
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Ideal conditions—a dense, shrubby hedgerow immediately 
adjacent to a growing food supply. 


Editor's Note: This is the fourth and last article on the Cottontail 
in Pennsylvania. Reprints of the last two installments may be obtained 
by writing the Commission. 


FOOD AND COVER DEVELOPMENT 
\ 7 ERY little is today known about the food habits and other 


requirements of the cottontail and comprehensive studies of 
this type certainly should be undertaken for the species. 


During the spring and summer months, the rabbits are known 
to eat an almost endless number of different succulent greens, 
including grasses, sedges, weeds, certain cultivated flowers, veg- 
etables and fruits. In the winter, they feed heavily on cultivated 
grains, tender buds and the soft green bark of many shrubs 
and trees. 


A number of different species may be used to good advantage 
in a rabbit food planting program. Any one of several types 
of clover, as well as alfalfa, form ideal summer foods. Planted 
in strips from twenty to thirty feet in width and of various lengths, 
the vegetation may be cut several times a year, thus assuring a 
constant green growth. Italian rye, spring and winter wheat and 
oats may be used in much the same way, while sudan grass, 
the millets, and similar plants offer food during the late summer 
and early fall. Where the soil and climate are suitable, rape, kale 
and chicken lettuce may also be used to advantage during the 
warmer months. Forms of this: type should preferably be planted 
in rows which will afford covered “lanes of travel” and shaded 
resting spots. Such places are commonly frequented by rabbits 
during the height of the summer’s sun. 


As winter approaches, apples and other fruits which have fallen 
to the ground are readily eaten. Field and kaffir corn left standing 
aiter the harvest will be knocked down by early winter by wind 
and storm, thus rendering the grain readily accessible to the rab- 
bits. Like the corn, strips of blackberry and raspberry plantings 
will also afford both winter food and cover. 


Because of the rabbit’s wide preferences, there is in almost 
all sections, except the unbroken forest areas, an abundant supply 
of suitable rabbit food. Hence, in attempting to improve the rab- 
bit habitat, the chief factor to be dealt with is the development 
of cover conditions immediately adjacent to the various sources 
of food supply offered both naturally and by agricultural prac- 
tices. 


The control of plant life for the production of game cover is a 
highly complex art which requires at least some insight into that 
evolutionary process known as plant succession. Upland cover 
conditions in any general section de. not usually remain constant 
except in the case of the climax forest type. For example, if a 
given upland area be cleared of all vegetation and then left alone 


for many years, the vegetation thereon will tend, broadly speak- 
ing, to pass through four definite stages, (1) weeds, (2) grasses, 
(3) brush and (4) timber. The passage of vegetation through this 
sequence of change is termed plant succession. Natural cover 
control, therefore, is largely the manipulation of successions to 
produce certain prescribed results. 


The optimum game covert usually calls for an intermixture of 
cover in different stages of succession and it is consequently 
most desirable to know something of the means whereby plant 
succession may be controlled. In some cases it will be necessary 
to speed up the succession, while in others the processes must 
be retarded, or even set back. The principal methods of advance- 
ment include planting, cultivating, fertilizing, thinning, pruning 
and protection from grazing, fire, parasitism and disease. The 
sequence may be retarded or set back by grazing, mowing, plow- 
ing, cutting or burning. Thus, the method of procedure is to 
determine the cover conditions desired and then to bring them 
about by manipulation of the plant successions on the area. 


Natural cover control under the principles just described usually 
requires a relatively long period of time and it is, therefore, fre- 
quently most advantageous to employ artificial control methods, 
which are of two general types. The first involves the drainage 
or flooding of the land to produce a change in the natural suc- 
cession of the flora. This system often requires even longer peri- 


No food or cover—“‘to freeze” his only chance. 
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ods of time than the procedure just discussed and so the second 
type, involving the utilization of physical objects, is most often 
resorted to. 


The articles and their methods of use in artificial cover control 
are almost limitless. Cut trees, logs, limbs and brush may be used 
as actual coverts, to prevent grazing, as windbreaks, etc. Stones, 
hollow logs, sections of tile and culvert and similar articles may 
be placed so as to form ideal retreats both from the elements and 
living enemies. Scraps of sheet iron, sections of broken fence 
and poultry netting, old automobile bodies and other objects may 
be similarly used. For exact and illustrated methods of use the 
reader is referred to “A Game Restoration Job for Everyone,” 
by James N. Morton, which originally appeared in the May 1936 
issue of the Pennsylvania Game News and has been reprinted 
in American Wildlife and elsewhere. 


If interested persons will cooperatively undertake a general 
cover development program, it should be only a relatively short 
time before many of the intensively farmed sections of the State, 
which are now almost barren of game, will produce an annual 
crop of rabbits and other species equal to that of bygone days. 
Mechanical control methods will immediately produce a greatly 
improved habitat, while natural methods begun at the same time 
will after a few years result in even better living cover which will 
take the place of the disintegrating mechanical devices. 


Planted to winter wheat excellent conditions will prevail in this 
field by early spring. 








This orchard with weeds and brush offers 
an excellent game habitat. 


The cover development programs for given areas should be 
carefully planned to meet the rabbits’ needs. They should be 
designed to produce (1) nesting cover, where the animals may 
bring forth their young; (2) resting cover, where the individuals 
may idly spend their time protected from the summer’s blazing 
sun and the winter’s chilling wind; and (3) escape cover, where 
they will find safety from the hunters, predators and snow. 


Since grass plots adjacent to heavy cover of a shrubby nature 
seem to be one of the favorite nesting sites of the cottontail, 
probably one of the best methods of supplying cover of this type 
is to leave uncut the hayfield corners and, if possible, the outer 
swath or two of hay along the fence-rows. Thus, early spring 
will find suitable cover of left-over growth to enable the first 
litter of young to be safely born in March or early April, prior 
to the development of new stands of greens. These same areas 
will also prove excellent nesting grounds for pheasants and may 
well encourage earlier breeding, and consequently smaller losses 
from farm machinery. 


Resting cover is bountifully supplied by many shrubs and vines. 
Wild honeysuckle planted along ditch banks and fences affords 
excellent retreats, as do raspberry and blackberry patches. Grow- 
ing corn, sunflowers and similar plants offer cooling shade during 
the height of summer and they should not be overlooked as the 
cottontail apparently is unable without shade to withstand temper- 
atures much in excess of 95 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Escape cover is excellently supplied by various evergreen trees, 
osage orange, greenbriar, wild rose and similar forms. A few pines 
planted in fence corners not only provide game cover, but also 
add to the beauty of the landscape, while the thorny plants prevent 
depredations by vermin. 


All species used in cover planting programs should be carefully 
selected with full regard for a number of properties, including 
availability, cost, soil requirements, methods of propagation, vigor, 
rate of growth, food value, pest risk, etc. Native plants should be 
given preference over exotics as they are usually easier to obtain, 
cheaper and more likely to survive in the area. Also, those species 
most easily propagated should be selected insofar as possible as 
greater success usually attends the planting of grape, willow and 
similar cuttings than is met with in attempting to germinate and 
transplant many forms. Vigorous, fast-growing types which can 
withstand severe winters and grazing by domestic stock should 
be preferred to less hardy and slower-growing forms. Care should 
be used to avoid the selection of those plants which harbor insect 
pests. For example, gooseberry should not be used because it is 
the intermediate host for the white pine blister rust. Likewise, 
apples and cedars should not be planted in the same vicinity be- 
cause of the pest risk involved. 
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No fixed set of rules can be drawn up for the proper method 
of conducting a rabbit food and cover development program on a 
given area as each section possesses its own particular character- 
istics. The operator will have to “size up the situation” and pro- 
ceed as he may deem best with the materials and labor at hand. 
On most farms rabbit food does not present much of a prob- 
lem, though slight modifications of the farming practices may 
greatly improve feeding conditions. For example, a few rows of 
corn left standing along the edge of a field adjacent to a broad 
fence-row will offer an abundance of winter food both for rab- 
bits and birds. Likewise, where the orchards are pruned during 
the colder months, if the trimmings are piled in windrows and 
left on the ground over the winter, they will not only offer good 
food and cover, but because of the feed they offer will tend to keep 
rabbit damage to the living trees at a minimum. Cover develop- 
ment is the major part of the program. It should aim toward 
the maintenance of ungrazed woodlots and pasture corners, brushy 
fence-rows, and dense shrubby growth around quarry holes and 
other small untillable areas. The fact should be kept in mind 
that the ideal rabbit habitat possesses, in relatively close prox- 
imity, excellent places to feed, play, rest, sleep, hide and raise 
the young. 


In the establishment of natural rabbit propagating areas a 
somewhat different problem from that encountered in improving 
rabbit food and cover conditions on the farm is to be faced. In 
this case, there will usually be available a relatively small piece 
of not particularly high grade land which should be developed 
to the greatest possible extent. It may be that the area contains 
practically no food or cover; that there is an abundance of food 
and no cover; that there is ample cover and no food; or that 
there is a reasonable amount of both food and cover, but poorly 
distributed in relation to each other. In every case the aim is to 
produce and maintain a food and cover combination which will 
represent the closest possible approach to ideal conditions, and 


will thus annually supply a maximum number of rabbits for re- 
stocking purposes. 

Here again no set rules can be adopted. In some instances food 
will have to be sacrificed for the improvement of cover; in other 
cases just the reverse will be true. In this work also the operator 
will have to determine the best program to be followed, but for 
the reader’s convenience there are presented herewith three 
sketches of the suggested methods to be employed in developing 
areas for natural rabbit propagating units. The first represents 
an idle southward slope bordering a stream, the second shows 
development around an abandoned quarry hole, and the third 
illustrates the utilization of a fallow field at the head of a gulley. 


REFUGES 


While favorable food and cover conditions will enable the cot- 
tontail successfully to propagate and withstand the constant at- 
tacks of winged and tour-footed predators, as well as extreme 
climatic variations, it is necessary under any sound management 
program also to furnish the species with a means of escape from 
what apparently will prove to be an almost constantly increasing 
gun pressure. This probably can best be accomplished through 
the establishment of a system of retreat refuges. 

The retreat refuge varies from the usual type of game refuge 
in that it is relatively very small, running from two to fifty 
acres in area, and serves merely as a haven from the hunter and 
not as a breeding ground from which the surplus game will 
spread out and so stock the surrounding territory. 

Though somewhat new in practical application, the principle 
of the retreat refuge has accidentally operated ever since the dawn 
of hunting, thousands of years ago. Always there have been small 
inaccessible areas which have formed ideal retreats from the pur- 
suit of man, while during recent years small vegetable patches, 
clumps of weeds, shrubbery and similar spots in close proximity 


(Continued on page 26) 




















Top Left: Bear Cub starts out on his 
own. 


Top Center: Young Opossums go tour- 
ing. 


Top Right: Buck Deer in velvet. 


Center Left: Young Marsh Hawks in 
nest. 


Center: “Bud” Greenwood holding Baby 
Skunks. 


Cirele: Barn Owl, 


Lower Left: “Woodchuck” at _ lunch- 
time. 


Lower Center: “Screech Owls” looking 
a little sleepy. 


Lower Right: “Fawn Deer” being fed 
from bottles. 








Top Section—Left to Right: 


ist Row: Young Foxes—Adult raccoon 
and young. 


2nd Row: Cub Black Bear at play— 
Adult Black Bear climbing tree. 


Center Section: 

Above: Beaver swimming in dam. 
Circle: Duck Hawk. 

Right of Circle: Young Gray Squirrel. 


Extreme Right: House Cat stalking 
bird. 


Lower Section: 


Top: Doe Deer peeping at photog- 
rapher. 


Lower Left: Woodchuck sunning him- 
self. 


Lower Center: Raccoon snapped at 
drinking pool. 


Lower Right: Hat-full of young Ring- 
neck Pheasants. 
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*VE always hankered to go on one of them scientific expeditions 
I and sure enough I got a chance a couple of weeks ago. Now I’m 
down in the prairie and cypress country of Oklahoma using my 
vacation to photograph and help collect birds. We’re having lots 
of luck, too, although the going’s a little tough now and then. 
We are camped eight miles east of a little town named Broken 
Bow—just a few hundred people. We’ll be here a week then head 
southwest to another little place called Idabel, then on across the 
dust bowl and panhandle country. 

Staple crops here are cotton, corn, peanuts, with a few peas 
and tomatoes thrown in. Cows and hogs roam the countryside 
over, and the only main road through this part of the state has 
signs along it every now and then which say ‘open range.’ In 
other words it’s open to cows and pigs as well as automobiles 
and such. 

Lots of rabbits and quail around here, and a little to the north 
—a few miles—there are plenty of bob-cats. Had a nice chat with 
the Game Warden yesterday—a fine fellow. He has been over to 
see us several times. 

There is a beautiful stream right alongside our camp—about 75 
yards wide, but plenty deep. I’m not kidding you one bit when I 
say it’s polluted with FISH. Yesterday morning a native living 
nearby hauled out a 67 lb. catfish—I helped him gut it last night. 
Got a picture to prove it, too. Five pound small mouths are the 
rule, not the exception; and there are plenty of large mouths, 
blue-gills, bullheads, black bream, etc., etc. 


Fellow and his wife just came in with over a hundred fish— 
assorted kinds and sizes. They were out about four hours. [’ll 
dream about that stream as long as I live. Wish my old friend 
Alex Sweigart, editor of the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER, was 
here to see it. It is called Mountainside River, and is in Choctaw 
county. Just north of us is a little slab-sided house and buildings 
—the last remnant of the once famous headquarters of the gov- 
ernor of the Choctaw Nation. Some of the full bloods are living 
nearby. They hire out as guides on the stream, taking guests up 
the river about thirty miles and drifting them down in small boats. 


The leader of our party is John B. Semple, well known natural- 
ist, and philanthropist. A retired munitions manufacturer (made the 
first tracer bullet in the world) and trustee of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, he has devoted a great part of his life to sponsoring, and 
going on, expeditions into the several states, equatorial zones, the 
far north and elsewhere, to record the life history of the birds of 
such places. The present survey is to complete studies formerly 
made on the birds of Oklahoma. 


Chief ornithologist and scientist of the expedition is Dr. Geo. M. 
Sutton, whom many of you know. He formerly held the position 
I now occupy—back in 1924-28—but later went to Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he is now curator of birds. He is an explorer in his own 
right, as well as a splendid bird artist. 


His assistant is one of the coming younger ornithologists of 
the country; and the fact that he was chosen as a member of the 
expedition indicates the high calibre of his scientific training. Kar] 
Haller of West Virginia University is contributing much to the 
success of our undertaking. I prophesy that you will hear much 
about him in the years to come. 


EN'T along with Richard Gerstell, Chief of the Bureau of 

Research and Distribution, the other day to take some movy- 
ing pictures of releasing Hungarian partridges. The birds were , 
shipped over from Hungary via New York. This particular con- 
signment was scheduled for upper Lancaster and lower Berks 
Counties and we met the local officers there around 9:30 in the 
morning and proceeded to the areas in which the birds were to 
be stocked. 

You would think the birds were rather shopworn from being in 
crates about sixteen days, but this was not the case. Instead of 
walking out stiff-legged or cramped they took wing. as soon as 
their bodies cleared the edges of the boxes. | never saw a finer lot 
of birds in my life. They no sooner landed than they began look- 
ing around for something to eat. Some of the males even got to 
scrapping a bit. 

A lot of birds were left out in one section rather than a few 
here and there. From what they tell me the birds are particular 
as “Old Ned” when it comes to choosing their mates, therefore 
it was felt that if a whole lot were turned loose at one time their 
chances of picking suitable partners would be much greater. 

At any rate this system is going to be tried out and if it is as 
successful as it is logical there should be a noticeable increase of 
this particular species in that part of the State. 

We thought the birds would be entirely new to the local resi- 
dents and were rather amazed to learn that some of the farmers 
whom we approached had seen Hungarians on their property 
before. Two fellows in particular, who gave us permission to do 
the restocking on their lands, looked in the crates and said, “We 
have some of them around here now.” When we asked them if 
they didn’t mean the Bobwhite they said, “No, no. They are bigger 
than Bobwhites. They are just like those.” 

While we were surprised we gladly welcomed the news, since 
the presence of stock which is already acclimated will have a de- 
cidedly favorable bearing on holding the newly imported birds. 

Over 2500 Hungarian partridges have been released in such 
fashion this spring. Some in Venango County, some in Centre 
County, some in Franklin County and the remainder in Lancaster 
and Berks Counties. It may be difficult to keep track of the birds 
at the outset and for this reason the Commission would appreciate 
a little checking on the part of local sportsmen and landowners 
now and then to determine the range of the birds. We want to 
find out as nearly as we can how many paired off and nested, and 
otherwise keep a close record of their activities. 

The Hun, as it becomes thoroughly acclimated, will furnish ex- 
cellent shooting. He is hardy and his flight is good. Incidentally, 
I got some movies of the releases which ultimately will be incor- 
porated in one of our forthcoming reels. There is a lot of action in 
it and the sportsmen will no doubt enjoy seeing it. 

Gordon Kreible, my assistant, also got some good pictures of 
releasing Chukar partridges. The Chukar is being released ex- 
perimentally in numbers for the first time this year and over 250 
have already been restocked. These birds, when released, do not 
tear off like they were going to a fire, but instead amble gracefully 
out of the crates and go on about their business. 

There is a vast difference between the characteristics of the wild 
trapped Huns and the hand reared Chukars. However, the latter 
has excellent possibilities and if conditions are favorable there is 
no reason why we should not look for an abundance of these birds 
in certain sections of the Commonwealth within the next few years. 
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UNS, like everything else, need intelligent care. The life of 
Cs most all firearms depends entirely on the care given them, 
rather than the number of times they have been fired. Very few 
firearms have ever been “worn out,” but the number that has been 
“rusted out” is a legion. 

Guns are made from steel, and steel is made from iron ore, plus 
a small percentage of other chemicals. Rust is the reverse process 
of making steel, that is, the chemical transition of steel back to the 
ore from which it was made. 

When you observe a rust spot on your gun, you may carefully 
remove it, but you will find that where this rust spot was, there is 
now a “pit” or pock mark. A part of your gun barrel has changed 
to iron ore, that part of your gun is gone, it cannot be replaced. A 
pit in the barrel or bore of a gun is bad medicine, a number of pits 
ruin the accuracy of the arm. Clean steel will rust if exposed to the 
atmosphere—it will rust if it comes in contact with acids, such as 
perspiration or residue left in the barrel from shooting, if the prim- 
ing is of the old style. So the obvious thing to do is to protect the 
arm from these destructive agencies—not a difficult job at all, but 
one that must be understood and promptly done. 

We will begin with the outside. The metal parts have been 
“blued,” which makes them rust resisting but not rust proof. This 
takes in all forms of firearms, shotguns, hand guns and rifles. 

About all that is necessary is to clean them up with gasoline, and 
wipe the surface thoroughly with a cloth that has been saturated 
with a good gun oil—Winchester, Remington and Savage gun oil, 
or Antirust are all good—but never risk 3 in 1 oil as the body is 
too light, and will not give proper protection. 3 in 1 has many uses, 
but keep it off your gun. If one desires to condition a gun for lay- 
ing away for an indefinite period, say from one season to another, 
then this outside treatment should be heavier; use a good gun 
grease. 

The care of the gun stock and forend, which are constructed 
from wood, needs a different treatment. There are two methods of 
finishing a stock, one is known as an oil finish, the other as a gloss 
finish. The oil finish is obtained by frequent applications of boiled 
linseed oil, which is permitted to dry, and is then rubbed down 
until all the pores in the wood are filled. This is a very durable 
finish. To brighten this up, it is only necessary to give it another 
application of oil, allow it to dry and rub it down. The gloss finish 
is put on in several ways. Most guns with this finish have a shellac 
base, some are varnish and some are special formulas which gun- 
smiths like to guard as a secret. The gloss finish may be brightened 
by an application of polishing wax; I have found that Simoniz is 
good. 

When we get inside of a gun, we strike a more complicated pro- 
cedure. The actions of firearms that are to be used during warm or 
mild weather may be lubricated with a good gun oil, but when they 
are to be used in weather from 20 degrees on down to sub zero 
temperatures, the hunter has struck a real problem. Ordinary lub- 
rication, in fact any kind of lubrication cannot be used, especially 
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on bolt action rifles with their long firing pins. Common oil con- 
geals to a stiffness that will not permit the firing pin to properly 
strike the primer, resulting in a misfire—there are plenty of deer 
hunters who will testify to this fact. 

The deer hunter will do well to completely dismantle his action, 
wash the parts thoroughly in gasoline, then use pure sperm oil 
and very lightly (please emphasize the word lightly) wipe the 
parts and reassemble. The arm will function in very severe weather 
if treated in this manner. 

Except for deer hunting in zero weather, most all rifles and re- 
peating shotguns can have the action smoothed up by using a com- 
pound of oil and atomized graphite, such as “Gun Slick.” The 
amateur will do well to take his fine double gun to a competent 
gunsmith for proper lubrication of the action. 

But the important phase of any firearm is its bore. The gun will 
shoot no better than the condition of the inside of the barrel, be it 
shotgun, rifle or revolver. Had Moses been a sports writer around 
20 years ago, he very aptly could have written:—“By the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou keep thy bore clean.” 

At that time, smokeless powder had just gained complete domin- 
ion over the field of shooting. Powders were nearing a point of 
efficiency that was satisfactory in most respects, but the priming 
was bad. We mean by this that residue left in the barrel by the 
burned primer was nothing short of common salt. This residue 
collected moisture and in no time a process of rust would set up. 
In the case of high power rifles where metal jackets were used, 
these jackets were composed of an alloy of copper and nickel, 
commonly known as cupronickel. When a hundred or more of 
these bullets were shot through a barrel, the shooter invariably 
experienced a case of metal fouling. The alloy used in these jackets 
had a peculiar way of leaving some of this metal on the lands of 
the rifle near the muzzle, each succeeding bullet left a little more 
until a decided lump of solid metal could be seen at this point, and 
it was solidly fused there. These two things were the shooters prob- 
lem, to remove them required work, and plenty of it. 

To those who may occasionally get some of this old ammuntion 
and experience some of these former troubles, I am stating one of 
the accepted methods that give relief: 

Water is the greatest solvent known to chemistry. We mean by 
this that water will dissolve a greater number of substances than 
anything else. To remove the salt deposits in the barrel, scrub it 
out with water. Place a shallow basin on the floor containing about 
a quart of water. Put a patch or a swab on the cleaning rod, insert 
from the breech end, place the muzzle in the water and pump the 
rod up and down through the barrel. The patch will act as a suc- 
tion pump, thus causing a stream of water to follow the action of 
the rod. If hot water is used the resulting hot barrel will dry itself, 
if cold water is used, then it is necessary to thoroughly dry the 
barrel by pushing through a number of dry patches, finally passing 
a loosely fitting patch saturated with a good gun oil. 

Metal fouling is not so simple, water will not dissolve it. Gun 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The story of Bill Long is typical of the life lived by the 
early hunters who inhabited not only Jefferson County 
but surrounding counties as well. The story of lumbering, 
related in the History of Clearfield County, applies as well 
to Jefferson County. Likewise the life of Bill Long applies 
to the hunters of Clearfield, McKean, Potter and Elk 
Counties. 

Editor’s note: The response to our request for early histories 
and sagas on wildlife conservation and the pioneers who fostered 
this movement in Pennsylvania met with such fine response that 
we are going to devote a series of articles to this subject every 
month. 


ILL LONG, hardy Jefferson County pioneer, was a member 

of a guild long since extinct in Central Pennsylvania. He was 
a professional hunter. Year in and year out he roamed the hills in 
search of deer, bears, panthers, and other wild creatures which 
abounded in the vicinity. His income was derived from the pelts 
and live animals he sold, which brought high prices in the urban 
centers. 

Thrilling stories of escapes from wild animals were minimized 
by the rugged Long, who is known to have driven off an enraged 
bear, shot a wildcat at twenty feet and awakened in the night to 
find he had been marked as prey by a mother panther with hungry 
kittens. 

During his lifetime he is reputed to have killed for profit 400 
bears, 3500 deer, 50 panthers, 2000 wolves, 125 elks, 400 foxes, 200 
wildcats, 500 catamounts and 75 otters. His life is a pattern story 
of the life of the wilderness pioneer. 

Bill Long’s Jife began near the town of Reading in Berks County 
in the year 1794. He was the second child in a family of nine boys 
and two girls. When the family moved to the wilderness near Port 
Barnett the youthful Bill was enthralled by the splendor of the 
woods and quickly took to the art of hunting. 

At the age of ten he shot a deer near his father’s cabin and in 
reward was presented with one of the six flint lock guns carried 
from Reading when the family migrated into Jefferson County. 
Before he died his record was the envy of every hunter in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Louis Long, father of William, brought with him from the east 
a small still It was the only still between the mountains and the 
Allegheny River, consequently, the Long domicile was a popular 
gathering place for whites and Indians alike. Members of the 
Seneca tribe came to know the elder Long as an honest man who 
never charged them for whiskey, but who collected all tomahawks, 
guns and knives before he permitted them to start on a drunk. 
Through association with the father the Indians also came to know 
Bill and from these master woodsmen he learned the profession of 
hunting which he followed the rest of his days. 

The boys in the Long family were kept busy during the summer 
months clearing trees from the land owned by their father but 





during the winter they were free to roam the hills as they pleased 
and often went on extensive hunting trips over the ranges of the 
county. 

From the Indians Long had learned the art of calling wolves 
and successfully accomplished the feat to the astonishment and 
fright of his father who had accompanied him on one of his forages 
for game. Dr. McKnight, in his history of Jefferson County, relates 
how Long and his father encountered a pack of wolves, killed two 
and drove the rest away. Bill and his father hid in the dense under- 
growth and Bill howled for the wolves. When they returned Bill 
waited till the leader of the pack was less than twenty yards away 
and shot him through the head. His father was slightly alarmed. 

On another occasion Long killed a deer toward evening many 
miles from his home. He skinned the animal and went to sleep 
under the pelt. He awoke in the night to find himself and the pelt 
covered with sticks and stones. Experienced in the wiles of the 
animals he hunted he knew that a mother panther had sensed food 
for her kittens and had gone away only to show them the route to 
their nightly repast. He made a torch and lighted it and waited 
beneath a bank until he heard the panther returning with her 
family. Then he rushed out wildly waving the fire brand and 
frightened the panther family away and went to sleep again. 

Again he rushed into a pack of dogs which were doing battle 
with a panther quite unsuccessfully. The dogs were undoubtedly 
getting the worst of the bargain but Long succeeded in killing the 
panther with a tomahawk blow on the head. 

In 1826 Bill Long accompanied his family to Ohio but was dis- 
satished because the country did not harbor enough game to fulfill 
his desire to hunt. He returned to Jefferson County and married 
in 1828. About this time he hired a Negro, Charles Sutherland, to 
help him carry in his kills. Long not only found Charley an in- 
valuable source of labor but also a source of constant amusement. 
The colored man was interested greatly in the bear slayings be- 
cause the hides would keep his black children warm. 

On one occasion it is recorded that Bill and Charley were on a 
hunt when a bear attacked the dogs. Long rushed in to save the 
dogs, hitting the bear over the head with a tomahawk. After he 
hit the bear with the tomahawk he ran for his gun in order to finish 
the job but Charley thought he was running away from the bear 
and took to his heels in the other direction as fast as possible, 
without noticing a thirty foot embankment he would have to scale 
in order to reach a place of safety. The result was that Charley 
fell head long over the precipice and landed on his head on a stone 
at the bottom. After Long finished the bear he returned to aid 
Charley who was, even at that time, more frightened about the 
bear than he was hurt from the fall. 

Long learned to hunt young wolves from a famous Warren 
County hunter named Cotton and found this sport a source of 
much revenue. In the winter of 1835 he and his brother took a 
hunting trip on Boone’s mountain. Bill killed 105 deer while his 
brother slew 104. Between the two of them they got four bears. 
At this time venison was gaining in value as a meat commodity 
and they made frequent trips to the towns of Central Pennsyl- 
vania as well as several trips to Harrisburg with deer meat. It 
was easy to domesticate elk and the tamed animals brought high 
prices. Here was another source of revenue from which Bill Long 
derived much profit. 

The saga of Bill Long in so far as Jefferson County is con- 
cerned ends in 1839 when he moved to Clearfield County, but his 
deeds in the virgin forests will go down as typical of the men 
who belonged to that long dead craft—the professional hunter. 





Dense growths of Blackberry and Greenbrier plants 
result from Release Cuttings in forest areas— 
providing excellent food and cover for wildlife. 


HE first known public control of en- 

vironment by the control of food supply 
was undertaken by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in 1917 in certain of its refuge 
areas. 

Today more serious thought is being given 
to production through food and cover con- 
trol. Without a doubt, the loss of our native 
chestnut, the use of clean farming practices, 
the reduction in lumbering operations, and 
the loss of ground cover and food producing 
shrubs due to shading out by timber growth 
has forced a recognition of this phase of 
management. 

There has been a gradual increase in the 
planting of nut producing trees, game food 
producing shrubs, evergreen trees for cover, 
and patches of separate and mixed grains 
of various kinds to improve and produce 
favorable wildlife environment. Research ex- 
periments have also been undertaken in an 
effort to determine special factors and 
diseases responsible for cyclic decreases in 
the various game populations. 

Last year strips of various grains and 
legumes were planted near natural cover on 
State Game Lands. These plantings total 350 
acres and are distributed on 275 plots 
throughout the various counties. Sweet 
clover, red clover, canadian field peas, rye, 
and oats planted in plots where rabbits were 
native proved quite beneficial. The various 
millets, sorghums, kaffir corn, field corn, 
buckwheat, flax, hemp, soybeans, broom 
corn, and other crops produced well, and 
provided much additional food for pheasants, 
quail, squirrels, wild turkeys, and song and 
insectivorous birds during the winter. Grain 


Grapes and Bittersweet vining over old stone 
fences on farm land provides ideal environ- 
ment for Wildlife. 
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planted in mountain ranges ma- 
terially aided in reducing the deer 
damage claims by the farmers. 
By providing a variety of foods 
the vitality of the stock will be 
improved. Just as a person needs 
a balanced diet, so also does 
wildlife. 

Though these plantings pro- 
duce temporary cover, the State 
Game Commission has gone farther by plant- 
ing small clumps and strips of evergreen 
trees adjacent to these food patches. This 
permanent cover will reduce loss of game by 
predators, and provide excellent nesting 
places for game, song and insectivorous 


Plot prepared for planting Game food. 


birds. Berry and nut producing shrubs also 
will be planted near these managed areas. 

State Game Lands owned by the Sports- 
men and managed by the Game Commission 
include more than 530,000 acres. Much of 
the second growth timber on this land has 
crowded out the ground cover and food 
producing trees and shrubs that 
are so essential if wildlife is to 
survive. This area includes a 
small percentage of abandoned 
farm land and is-now being man- 
aged in an effort to produce a 
maximum of wildlife on a sus- 
tained yield basis. 


In addition to planting food 
patches and food and cover pro- 
ducing trees and shrubs, the fol- 
lowing practices are carried out 
in controlling the environment on 
these State Game Lands: 


1. Release of game food-produc- 
ing trees, shrubs and vines 
(grape, dogwood, wild black 
cherry, sumac, etc.) This is 
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complished by removing surrounding trees 
in an effort to stimulate growth and fruit 
production through increased light and 
available plant nutrition. 


2. Heavy thinnings in a forest stand, by re- 


moving inferior timber trees and such soft 
wood species as aspen and red maple, are 
made to stimulate sprout and shrub growth 
along with fruit production. 

. Pruning and releasing from suppression 
scattered apple trees to encourage larger 
fruit yields. These trees are often found 
scattered along streams, near old mill sites, 
or in abandoned orchards and fields. 

4. Restricting the planting of evergreen trees 

to small blocks of from five to ten acres. 


Ww 





Photo—J. B. Sedam 


Large unbroken plantations of evergreens 
would of course produce cover, but would 
crowd out food producing species, making 
an unbalanced habitat which. is not desir- 
able for maximum game production. 

5. Construction of numerous wide fire lanes 
to provide open areas where game birds 
can sun themselves and feed. on. the various 
insects. The brush removed from these 
trails is usually burned and this provides 
dusting material for birds. 

6. Opening up scattered plots:in dense sec- 
ond growth stands by removing all large 
trees with the exception of a few large 
wild black cherry and beach. This gives 
the shrubs, such as-huckleberry, black- 
berry, viburnum and dogwood, plenty of 
sunlight and enables them to provide more 
food and cover for wildlife. It is the policy, 
an arbitrary one, to open one of these plots 
for each 40 acres of woodland. Continued 
management will be carried out on these 
areas. 

7. Protection of all hollow trees to provide 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HUNTING AND FISHING FEES 


Editor’s Note: The following excellent edi- 
torial, which recently appeared in the Wil- 
liamsport Sun, is reproduced here for the 
information of the readers of the Game 
News. 


“ ENNSYLVANIA long since decided 
P that those who wish to hunt or fish 
within its confines must pay for their own 
sport. It makes no appropriations to the fish 
or game commissions. Their expenses are 
met by the fees which hunters and fishermen 
pay for their annual licenses. 

“To keep these funds inviolable and guar- 
antee their expenditure for the benefit of the 
sportsmen, the legislature has resisted ef- 
ferts to divert portions of the license reve- 
nues to other purposes. The sportsmen have 
insisted, with complete justice, that the hunt- 
ing and fishing license revenues be kept in- 
violate. 

“Their insistence, at the same time, rather 
commits them to endorsement of the state’s 
principle that the maintenance of hunting 
and fishing is the responsibility of those who 
enjoy these sports and that they cannot ex- 
pect help from the general revenues of the 
commonwealth. 

“These points should be considered in dis- 
cussion of the suggestion that higher license 
fees might be in order. The two commis- 
sions, in endorsing higher fees to the extent 
of encouraging an expression of opinion rela- 
tive to them among hunters and fishermen, 
obviously feel that they could do with more 
money. The problem of providing and pro- 
tecting a supply of fish and game for the 
growing number of sportsmen in Pennsyl- 


yania is becoming an increasingly serious 





NOTICE: The ‘Game News is anx- 
ious to give its readers what they 
want. 

To this end suggestions on the type 
of articles you like best are in order. 
Help make the Game News bigger and 
better! 











one. Hunters want more rabbits, more pheas- 
Fishermen 


ants, more grouse. want more 
trout, more bass. 
“It is quite obvious that conditions in 


Pennsylvania make it too much to expect 
nature to supply the amount of animal, bird 
and fish life necessary to make good sport 
for all sportsmen. Nature must be assisted. 
Both game and fish must be reared for 
stocking. The amount which can be reared 
depends upon the amount of money avail- 
able, and this amount, in turn, depends upon 
what the sportsmen are willing to pay. 

“There is widespread protest against any 
increase in the fees. This is understandable. 
\ny increase in fees, for whatever purpose, 
meets objection. This is because we look 
upon a license fee as a tax. Actually, the 
hunting and fishing license fees are not a 
tax. They are a contribution from the sports 
men to provide sport for himself. They rep- 
resent in their present amount, but a small 
fraction of the average sportsman’s annual 
expenditure. He spends vastly more for the 
equipment with which he hunts or fishes 
than he is called upon to spend to provide 
something to kill or to catch with such 
equipment. If he is unwilling to pay to pro- 
vide better sport for himself, he is illogical 
in complaining when the sport is not so good 
as he wants it.”—Williamsport Sun. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

“While carrying salt back into a remote 
section of the mountain on April 7 I was 
attracted by a whirling motion of a doe. 
I thought it peculiar that she should act in 
such a manner at this time of the year. 
Upon investigation I discovered a fawn pos- 
sibly two days old. I did not touch it but 
I could tell by remote observation that there 
was but little hardening or shaping up of 
the hoofs. It was a bright little fellow but 
not old enough to understand to lie quiet. 
It tried to observe me but had definite dif- 
ficulty in seeing. Its hearing was much bet- 
ter for as I moved around it would listen 
and then try to locate my figure with its 
eyes. 

“In checking over several feed lines I 
find the grouse I had on these lines last 
winter are still staying in the same local 
areas. 

“The squirrel situation is much improved 
over last year, although there is a normal 
supply of breeders on the range yet. A good 
nut year, and a normal crop of young this 
season should leave South Mountain in good 
shape for next fall—R. C. Anderson. 


“A large woods cat that had been living 
on game, and ranging on Game Lands No. 
109, had outsmarted me a number of times, 
Finally, in my determination to capture this 
fellow, three steel traps were set in a hol- 
low stump and baited with fresh meat. On 
the following morning I caught the mali- 
cious creature which weighed almost 14 
pounds, and was capable of taking any of 
our small game. 

—-W. W. Pattison 


“The migration of geese has been much 
heavier this spring than in other seasons 
at the Pymatuning, flocks have used the 
baited areas, and as many as 600 geese have 
been in this area at one time. Oats and corn 
have been used for bait and some days eight 
and ten hundred pounds have been used at 
this one location. Pinioned geese serve as 
callers in this area.””—Burt Oudette, Refuge 
Keeper. 


The state of Michigan is launching a new 
program for farm-game. Oklahoma likewise 
is sponsoring a movement of this sort. 


Here is one sportsman’s views on tree 
sitting deer hunters and Group hunting. 

“T have one comment to make about the 
‘sit-up’ or ‘Rocking Chair’ deer hunters. It 
would seem to the writer that eventually 
this type of hunting will have to be stopped, 
except possibly in private preserves. In the 
first place it is not a real sporting way to 
kill a deer, and in the second place it is ex- 
tremely dangerous with the large number 
of gunners with high powered rifles roam- 
ing the woods during deer season. Several 
years ago I nearly took a crack at one of 
these fellows thinking it was a big bear and 
feeling that someoné else would pot him if 1 
didn’t. I all but fired at him. At that time | 
never heard of people climbing trees to kill 
deer. 

“Another thing that may have to be 
checked later, and I know you have given it 
serious consideration, and that is the gang 
hunting. This, again, is not sportsmanlike, 
and the results are usually a satisfaction in 
the desire to kill. This not only is true with 
small game but also with deer. Group hunt- 
ing may be alright providing the group stays 
close together in order that they may enjoy 
the pleasure of firing at game over a dog’s 
point, or want to remain close for sociabil- 
ity’s sake, but gang or group hunting organ- 
ized solely for the purpose of driving game 
from its hiding places was, to the best of 
my knowledge, not practiced by the Indians, 
and with the density of our population and 
the scarcity of our game it can hardly be 
considered feasible even with the large 
amount of game that is raised and liberated 
by the State through its Board of Game 
Commissioners.” 
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ANOTHER FARM GAME REFUGE 
PROJECT MATERIALIZES 


Montgomery County is to have Farm 
Game Refuge Project Number 4. This proj- 
ect includes thirty-six farms in Salford and 
Franconia ‘Townships, aggregating 1,811 
acres. Sixteen small refuges will be created, 
totalling 113.5 acres. Safety zones around 
the various buildings on the farm will total 
about 625 acres. 


Agreements for leasing the hunting rights 
on two Farm Game Refuge projects, one in 
Washington County and the other in Mont- 
gomery county, totalling 3,235 acres, were 
executed. 





Two new game refuges were established, 
with the assistance of the W. P. A., on 
State (Game Lands No. 83 in York County, 
totalling 81 acres. 


In cooperation with the Department of 
Forests and Waters, a five year CCC pro- 
gram was begun on certain tracts of State 
Game Lands. The work includes construc- 
tion of dirt roads, trails, cutting out bound- 
ary lines, improving of game habitats, con- 
struction of dams, etc. 





Considerable work was accomplished with 
the aid of the W. P. A. on cutting out 
boundary lines of State Game Lands, open- 
ing up trails, building feeding shelters, road 
repairs, etc. 

With aid of the N. Y. A. many Refuge 
Keepers pruned apple trees, planted grape- 
vine cuttings and prepared food plots for 
planting a number of game land tracts to 
improve game food conditions. 


Game Protector McClarin of Indiana 
County reports that he found five rabbits 
caught in traps in a line of nine. Two other 
traps had the legs of either rabbits or skunks 
in them. This is a striking example of why 
we need legislation against the careless set- 
ting of traps. 


A train load of passengers was delayed six 
minutes yesterday when a bewildered pheas- 
ant flew into the cab of a northbound Read- 
ing Electric train at the Jenkintown station 
and slapped a couple of wires together, caus- 
ing a short circuit. The shock killed the 
bird and blew out a fuse. 


From Letts, lowa, a trapper reports a red 
fox caught in a steel trap by the nose. He 
had to be as sly as the fox to make that set. 


Grizzly bears run fast. Yellowstone park 
rangers tell of bears racing automobiles at 
speeds of 28, 30, and possibly even 35 miles 
an hour. 


Museum workers dislike hearing animal 
exhibits called “stuffed,” since modern taxi- 
dermy is so unlike old fashioned stuffing 
of skins. 
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Q. I am planning a trapping trip to Potter 
County next fall. Will I be permitted to 
build a cabin on State land? 

A. No camping is permitted on State Game 
Lands. If you desire to camp on State 
Forest Lands, you should apply for a 
permit to the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, or the local forester 
in charge. 


©. I have a .22 calibre revolver registered 
with my hunting license. Can I carry it 
when hunting crows, groundhogs, when 
hunting ginseng, prospecting for fur and 
summer camping, etc.? 

A. The registration of your revolver with a 
hunting license enables you to carry this 
firearm only for the purpose of hunting, 
fishing and training dogs. It does not give 
you the privilege of using it while hunt- 
ing ginseng or for any other purposes 
than those stated. 


Q. Will I have to have it registered with my 
fishing license to carry it while fishing? 
A. No. Registration with your hunter’s li- 
cense is sufficient until August 31st, after 
which you will require a new registration 
either under a hunting or fishing license. 


Q. Is a telescope mounted on a rifle legal 
for deer hunting in Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes, provided the rifle is not an auto- 
matic. Our law does not prohibit the use 
of telescope sights for game hunting. 


Q. Are field glasses legal for deer hunting in 
Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. The Game Law does not prohibit 
the use of field glasses for hunting of any 
kind in this State. 

We have not replied to Mr. Wislosky. 


Humane traps, that catch and hold animals 
with a loop of flexible chain and cannot 
mangle their catch, have been ordered to 
replace steel jaw traps on all Indian lands. 
A holiday for wildlife has also been de- 
clared. Only wild animals harmful to crops 
and domestic animals may hereafter be 
killed on lands under control of the Office 
of Indian Affairs. 


Deputy Protector Daniel Vankirk of 
Washington County killed four cats recently 
all of which were caught stealing eggs from 
his chicken house. Vankirk said he missed 
from ten to fifteen eggs a day. He was not 
sure at first that the cats were the cul- 
prits but since their demise no more eggs 
have been stolen. 


The National Youth Administration and 
the Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation have organized a project to make 
signs appealing to motorists to save the 
game. 


There is a tremendous demand for many 
of the five hundred different publications on 
the shelves at the Bureau of Publications, in 
Harrisburg. The demand constantly in- 
creases despite the fact that thousands of 
Pennsylvanians do not know that these pub- 
lications are available. 

In order that the people of our great State 
may find out about these publications and to 
facilitate their ordering the ones in which 
they are interested, the Bureau has just 
printed a List of State Publications. This list 
is supplied without charge to anyone in the 
State and may be obtained by sending a 
postal card or letter to the Bureau. 

The list includes scores of books, pam- 
phlets, bulletins and reports that have been 
prepared by the various departments and 
bureaus of the State government. Some of 
the publications may be obtained without 
any charge, while others are sold at a low 
price to cover actual cost of printing and 
mailing. Many of them are beautifully il- 
lustrated. 

For instance, there is a book entitled 
“Common Fishes of Pennsylvania”, showing 
our native fish in colors, a book which il- 
lustrates and describes the many caves in 
the State, books on trees and shrubs, a story 
of the 1936 floods, agricultural facts and 
statistics, pamphlets on mining, an industrial ’ 
directory, books on forest protection, his- 
torical information, etc., etc. Then there is 
the Pennsylvania Manual—an 1183-page il-» 
lustrated book that contains more informa-., 
tion about Pennsylvania and its government ° 
than any other book in existence. These are 
among the five hundred publications listed 
in the List of State Publications—and this , 
List will be sent to you if you merely send 
a card to the Bureau of Publications, Har- 
risburg. 
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Releasing Hungarian Partridges in Franklin County. 





VALLEY FORGE ENGLISH SPRINGER 
PUPPY PROSPECT TRIALS 


Last year the Valley Forge English 
Springer Spaniel Club inaugurated the idea 
of holding a Puppy Prospect Trial for 
Spaniels in order to determine which puppies 
were worth the effort, time, and money to 
further train for field trial work. The meet 
was a big success, created much interest, 
and encouraged new comers to become in- 
terested in sporting Spaniels. 

A second Puppy and Novice Trial was 
held Saturday, March 13, 1937, at the Pheas- 
ant Run Game Farms, near Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa. Although a heavy snow fell, most 
of the morning, a good gallery was on hand 
and watched the Springer and Cocker Pup- 
pies find a fair number of ringnecks and 
turn in creditable performances. First award 
in the Springer event went again to last 
year’s winner, Fred Ewald, with a new 
puppy—Sport; 2nd to Howe’s Belle; 3rd to 
A. T. Whitaker’s Green Valley Delphinium, 
and fourth to Earl Harrington’s Harriet 
Cameron, handled by his son. 


The Cocker Puppy Stake was won by 
Clyde Heck’s Klyru Kay; second went to 
Mary Louise Twaddell’s Hammer Hollow 
Half Pint; third to Joe Farley’s Freckled 
Shadow, and fourth to Bob Headley’s Ham- 
mer Hollow Heide. This was Miss Twad- 
dell’s first field trial 


The weather clearing in the afternoon, a 
larger gallery saw the Novice Stake for 
Springers limited to dogs that had never 
been entered in a Field Trial. Harry L. 
Ferguson took first honors with his Flight 
of Falcon Hill, a dog that showed real field 
trial finish. Second went to Robert McLean’s 
Pheasant Run Jil; third to Joe Carpenter’s 
Rex of Rufdale, and fourth to Sidney Jen- 
kins’ Surefire of Sidothy. 


In promoting field trials, the Valley Forge 





English Springer Spaniel Club hopes to en- 
list the interest of sportsmen in this grand 
breed of gun dog. Much can be accomplished 
in the way of game conservation by the use 
of keen nosed game finding dogs, that will 
retrieve to the gunner dead or wounded 
game from any kind of cover. 

The Valley Forge English Springer Span- 
iel Club will hold its second annual field 
trial on November 26th and 27th, the place 
to be later announced. All interested sports- 
men are welcome at all Springer Trials, and 
can have the opportunity to see the best 
Spaniels in the country work and retrieve 
game. 





The Erie County Sportsmen’s League has 
undertaken an extensive game raising pro- 
gram. Breeding and rearing pens have been 
purchased for the propagation of ringnecks, 
quail and rabbits to supplement the usual 
heavy stocking of game by the State Game 
Commission. 





The Eldred Sportsmen’s Association, new- 
ly organized, recently completed the erec- 
tion of a rifle range, trap and skeet ground. 
The club is contemplating raising their own 
pheasants and just leased 52 acres of land 
and several buildings for this purpose. 





The Upland Crow Club of Upland, Dela- 
ware County recently recorded 5410 crow 
kills for last season. Of this number 4755 
were killed by nine members. All were killed 
in open shooting; in other words, there was 
no night shooting from roosts. 





The Leechburg Sportsmen’s Association 
recently restocked 25 pairs of California 
Valley Quail on their 920 acre game pre- 
serve. 
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TRAP SHOOTS 


May 23—Boyertown Rod & G.C., Boyer- 
town, Pa. 

May 29—Roxborough G.C. of Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 30—Maytown G.C., of Maytown, Pa. 

May 31—Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
June 17-18-19—Valley Gun and Country, 
Shamokin, Pa. (State) 


June 26—Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, 
ra. 

July 24—Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


September 6—Roxborough G.C., of Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seotember 26—Boyertown Rod & G.C., Boy- 
ertown, Pa. 

October 30—Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





The members of the Cocalico Sportsmen’s 
Association, Denver, Pa., are breeding rab- 
bits in pens erected on the grounds of the 
local American Legion Post, and at other 
places in that section. 





Received a bulletin of the activities of the 
Canton Rod & Gun Club, and it bespeaks 
action. Game releasing, fish stocking and 
winter feeding has been keeping “the gang” 
busy. 





The Ashland Fish and Game Protective 
Association informs us they have released 9 
crates of rabbits and 120 ringnecks. They 
also held 55 more ringnecks in reserve for 
Spring release. What is more, they built 
and maintained about 20 feeders throughout 
the winter, which were visited at least every 
other day. This cooperation is exceptional, 
especially when it comes from an organiza- 
tion that celebrated its first anniversary last 
November. 





By winning several more honors recently 
in Eastern competitions, Frank of Sunny- 
lawn, famous pointer owned by Charles 
Forrer, Rana Villa, is now America’s out- 
standing record holder, having won 52 vic- 
tories in All-age competition. 

The former record-holder, a pointer female, 
Julianna, owned by George Rogers, of New 
Jersey, had won 63 times, but she is no 
longer competing. 





Seventeen crow shooters of Souderton met 
recently to check on their kills. When the 
count was totalled it numbered 717 birds. 





Incomplete reports indicate that approx- 
imately 1200 beavers were trapped during 
the past season, March 1 to 15 inclusive 


The Commission is grateful indeed for 
the many letters which have been received 
commending their latest Biennial Report. 
Special effort was put forth to make the 
publication more interesting and attractive 
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Colorado has joined the list of states 
which now have bi-partisan game and fish 
commissions. The new commission consists 
of six members, not more than three of 
whom shall be of the same political party. 
The new law closely follows the model law 
which Seth Gordon, Pennsylvania Game 
Secretary, helped to draft. 





Cooperative wildlife research and manage- 
ment projects are being carried out at land 
grant colleges in Alabama, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
and Ohio under the supervision of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. 

At these nine colleges investigations are 
under way to learn how to increase, main- 
tain, and manage wildlife resources. Demon- 
stration areas also are maintained there to 
show how facts found in research can be 
applied in a practical manner. 





Woodpeckers have long barbed tongues, 
useful in picking up insects. 





The first bag-limit law for the protection 
of game was enacted by Iowa in 1878. 





A bunch of CCC boys put on a drive to 
estimate the number of deer in a given area 
on the Hickory Run National Park near 
White Haven. They lined up on a mile front 
and drove half a mile in a semi-circle. The 
watchers counted 104 deer, many of them 
fine bucks. Technicians of the National 
Parks service figured the estimated deer 
population of the park at 1,596 animals for 
14 square miles. 





Game Protectors and their assistants are 
doing everything they can to safeguard the 
seed stock left over from the last hunting 
season. In this work they need the coopera- 
tion of every true sportsman. 





A New Yorker claims to have driven a 
golf ball that hit and killed a sea gull. 
Another golf story for the gullible. 





Biologists of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, cooperating with the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona at Flagstaff, have identified hairs 
from clothing worn by southwestern inhabi- 
tants more than 15 centuries ago as those of 
rabbits. 





Of course we hear all kinds of tales of good 
and extra good hounds, and we have sort of 
gotten used to it, but we just heard tell of 
one whose inborn hunting instincts are 
worthy of immortality. 

This particular fox hound had never lost a 
trail in his life, and the day he died was a 
sad one for the old man who owned him. 
Out of sentiment he decided to have a pair 
of shoes made from the hound’s hide. 

A short time later as he was strolling 
through the woods wearing his hound-hide 
shoes he struck a fox trail. The old man 
claims he was plumb played out before he 
could get those shoes off. 


a 





George M. Car! of Linglestown shows a fine Beaver pelt from Lebanon County. 





Edward Nelson, proprietor of Deer Trail 
Inn, Manhattan, Pa., entered the yard 
where he kept a pet deer. The big buck, 
about five years old, with an enormous rack, 
suddenly attacked him. 

He seized the antlers to escape being 
gored and called for help. Leon Kern, an 
employee at the Inn, responded, but the 
two of them were unable either to withstand 
the animal’s onslaughts or to escape through 
the gate. 

Mrs. Nelson, seeing their plight, watched 
her chance and passed an automatic pistol 
to her husband who killed the maddened 
creature. Both men were exhausted, and 
their clothes were torn to ribbons. Tame 
bucks are dangerous pets always. 





All wood smokes to a certain degree, but 
hardwoods less than softwoods. Non-decidu- 
ous evergreen wood creates an intense heat 
but on account of the pitch it throws off a 
dense black smoke. 





Never build a fire against or under a tree. 
Always build it in the open. Never build a 
fire unless the humus is dug away to the 
bare earth. If not, a disastrous fire may re- 
sult. The humus may burn for days under 
the surface and come up some distance 
away. 


A new German process for making col- 
ored films is an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem chemically, rather than optically. 





White pelicans are using Malheur Lake in 
Oregon again after a 10-year absence, and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture points to their return as a sample oi 
benefits from the Federal program of water- 
fowl restoration. 





A large pheasant flew into the cab of a 
Reading Company electric locomotive stand- 
ing in the Jenkintown station recently, but- 
ting its head against a fuse box and putting 
the train out of commission for six minutes. 

The train was just getting ready to pull 
out of the station when the bird zoomed im 
from the west side. There was a flash of 
electricity which startled the engine crew. 

The bird fell to the floor, dead as result 
of the shock. The train was enroute from 
Philadelphia to West Trenton. 

An unusual number of bear cubs were 
found this spring and field officers and their 
wives have their work cut out for them try- 
ing to feed the little fellows with medicine 
droppers and bottles. 





Penalties for game law violations collected 
for the month of March amounted to $4,- 
771.50. 





Five tracts of land were conveyed during 
the month of March as follows: Bedford 
County, 55.9 acres; Fulton County, 505.5 
acres; and Fayette County, 484.8 acres. 
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Management of the Cottontail Rabbit in Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from page 15) 
to’ buildings, where danger prohibited shooting, have saved the 
lives of many game birds and mammals. Also, the small retreat 
refuges established on the Commission’s new Farm Game Proj- 
‘cts and Controlled Shooting Areas proved during the 1936 open 
gunning season unqualifiedly successful. 


On almost every farm there is at least one small untilled area 
wherein the various small game species seek safety when pursued 
by hunters. These small sites are ideal for the establishment of 
retreat refuges as they usually are not only unproductive from 
an agricultural viewpoint, but also are natural havens in which 
the game is accustomed to take shelter. 


In many instances the quality of the sites can be greatly im- 
rroved by mechanical means, by a carefully planned planting 
program, or by a combination of both. When located in pasture 
lands, the refuges should be fenced to prevent overgrazing by 


livestock, but at other points they need only be surrounded by a 
2 


single strand of wire or similar type of boundary marker. 


The sanctuaries should, of course, be conspicuously marked by 
appropriate signs. These may be of pasteboard or metal construc- 
tion and should call attention to the fact that they have been set 
aside as retreat areas which will assure ample seed stock for 
future years. 

When retreat refuges are established, the fact that they will 
be utilized not only by rabbits but by pheasants, quail and other 
species as well must not be overlooked. In some instances they 
may even serve the same purpose as the natural propagation 
areas heretofore discussed, in that they may supply a surplus of 
game which may be trapped off for restocking purposes. 

Naturally, the refuges should. be situated near suitable food 
and cover of the various essential types for given food, cover 
and escape from gun pressure, the cottontail will tend to increase 
in numbers and afford bounteous sport throughout the years to 
come, 


WILDLIFE IN LAND PLANNING 


(Continued from page 5) 


the big-game preserves have in each case 


had warden service. from the date of their Shall not occur. On 


establishment, and wildlife management 
principles have been applied so far as per- 
sonnel and funds have permitted. 
tuaries, as well as 
Management in Relation to Land Use 
Many, perhaps most, of the wildlife reser- 


harvesting of the wildlife crop but only to 
regulating numbers 


management should 


mittees, to customers, to leaseholders, or to 


that overstocking the owner, as the case may be. It is certain 


most national forests, that restoration of natural conditions and 
however, on Federal refuges having adjacent 
public shooting grounds, on most of the 
State game lands that usually surround sanc 


utilization of natural products so far as may 
be feasible are more profitable and are better 
from every point of view than attempting 


various public and the production of cultivated crops on mar- 


private areas where hunting is an object, or ginal lands. Land planning must consider 
trapping permissible, 


wildlife and proceed with a full realization 





vations mentioned .were established primarily 
for protective purposes, and upon them 
management need not look forward to the 


treat wildlife in every respect as a crop and 
strive for sustained annual yield, the benefits 
of which will accrue to the public, to per 


that wildlife itself can be treated as a crop. 
In action, this process is the art of wildlife 
Management. 
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hound, his forepaws on the trunk of an enor- 
mous old beech, his nose pointed straight up 
while he poured out his soul in that sweetest 
of all hound music—“Barkin’ treed.” 

When we came up, the hound raced 
around, jumping up the tree as far as he 
could, never ceasing his excited baying. No 
one could question it—the coon was in that 
tree. It would seem that the hunt was over. 


However, the real fun was yet to come. 
The tree was large and the coon would have 
to be brought down. That was a real trick 
in such a tree. A spot light was turned on 
and the top of the tree searched. Each one 
was anxious to see those two bright, glowing 
spots that would locate the coon. 

Nearly five minutes passed and no eyes 
were to be seen. If Mr. Coon was up that 
tree, he was well hidden and wise enough not 
to look our way. And then, too, he might be 
in a hole. Bill assured us the tree was sound 
—there was no hole. The crafty coon was 
hugging a limb and would look no more than 
a bump on it to us. Someone must climb the 
tree. 

So far as this hunt had gone, I had been 
no more than a spectator. I desired to take 
some active part and so offered to go up the 
tree. The job was no easier than it looked. 
The distance to the first limb was at least 
ten feet and the trunk too large for me to 
reach around. 


Zeke was an old hand at this game. By the 
time I had made ready, he was standing with 
his back to the tree, waiting. He cupped his 
hands together. I placed my left foot into 
them and my hands on his shoulders and up 
I went. Although I weighed a good 170 
pounds with my hunting clothes on, Zeke 
seemed to lift me up as though I were a 
bag of feathers until I was standing on his 
shoulders. I could reach the limb from there 
and soon I was making my way upward, ex- 
amining every crotch and limb before [ 
reached up to take hold. I was not in favor 
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of putting my hands into a set of fine sharp 
teeth. 

Up and up I went, flashing my light over 
every inch of the tree as I progressed. I was 
nearly to the top when I found the furry 
lump crouched against the trunk, flat on top 
of a big limb. Two bright eyes sent back the 
light to me. 

“Here he is,” I called. 


Now what should I do? If he had been 
out on the branch, I could have shaken him 
loose. But against the trunk, that was im- 
possible. I had left my gun below for fear 
it might drop during the climb. If I were 
going to dislodge Mr. Coon, I must get a 
stick—so I thought. 

During this time, I had been calling to the 
others, answering questions about the coon 
and disregarding their advice. The nearness 
of my voice seemed to bother the racoon, I 
could see him shift his feet uneasily. 

“T’ll cut a stick and poke him off!” I 
called to the others. Just then the furry lump 
left the limb in a headlong dive downward. 

“Look out—he’s coming!” I called, ex- 
citedly. 

Down went the coon, catching himself for 
a moment on a limb, then jumping again, 
trying to clear the outer branches as he de- 
scended. There was a “plump” as he hit the 
ground, a yowl from the dog and Bill’s voice 
floated up to me. 

“T got ’im!” 

The hound was raging excitedly as I hur- 
ried down—I could hear Bill trying to hold 
the coon and fight off the dog—he wanted to 
save the fur for market. 

Everything was at its highest pitch when 
I finally landed on the ground and walked 
over. Bill had clamped one heavy shoe on 
the coon’s neck and held him. Jones was 
holding the hound. Zeke had just come up 
with a stout club to put an end to the strug- 
gling little cousin of the bear. 

“Hold still, thar, an’ I’ll crack his head,” 
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said Zeke as he made ready to do so. After 
some maneuvering he struck—there was a 
thud and Bill jumped back with a howl of 
pain. The club had caught him on the foot. 
It had been swung with most of. Zeke’s gi- 
gantic strength and Bill was not to be blamed 
for hopping around on one foot, telling Zeke 
in no mean language just what sort of a guy 
he was! 

Zeke, however, paid him no attention. He 
had grabbed the coon by the back of the 
neck and held it pinned to the ground. That 
was a stunt I would not care to try. Anyéne 
with less strength than Zeke would have had 
a sorry time of it. Personally, I have too 
much respect for those sharp claws on the 
coon’s forepaws to try anything like that, to 
say nothing about his teeth and their pun- 
ishing power. 

Zeke held the coon with his’ right ‘hand. 
He picked up the club in his left. Then he 
tried to use it on the prisoner. Being’ right- 
handed, he swung the stick clumsily over- 
head, brought it down with all the force he 
could put into his left arm and let out a 
yowl. It had landed square on his wrist. 

By this time the rest of us were weak from 
laughing. We were enjoying the show to the 
utmost. No one offered to help and so Zeke 
was left holding the struggling bunch of 
furry madness. I marveled that a man could 
hold it so long in one hand. i 

Again the club swung upward—then down. 
The coon quivered and lay still. Zeke let go, 
wiped his brow and turned a grinning face to 
us while he rubbed his wrist. 

“When it comes to music, Bill thar kin 
yowl it all o’er that houn’ o’ his’n!” he said. 

“You oughter talk, the howl you sot up!” 
Bill answered, still limping around. 

He picked up the coon, slung it over his 
shoulder, and, with the hound at his heels, 
headed for home. We all followed, stil! 
laughing at each reminder of the finish. 

That laughter wasn’t such bad night mu- 
sic, either. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROLS 


8. During the winter months, brouse or food 
for deer is provided by felling soft wood 
trees such as aspen, maple, and basswood, 
in plots where deer normally herd during 
stormy weather. These felled trees have 
succulent twigs and the sprout growth 
provided during the following years adds 
materially to the winter food supply. Ex- 
periments are also being conducted on 
selected plots to determine the height of 
stump cutting best suited to maximum 
production of sprout growth. 


~ 


. Cover for rabbit, grouse and other forest 

wildlife is provided by piling brush near 
these various improvement cuttings. This 
cover, spotted over an area, will aid in 
reducing loss of game due to predator 
attacks. 


10.A few blocks of timber have been sold 
for paper wood, mine props and ties, 


(Continued from page 21) 


chemical wood, and saw timber.,In all in- 
stances selected trees are reserved to 
maintain the game food supply. This has 
been done as a start towards managing 
each tract on a cutting rotation basis in 
an effort to develop a continuous food and 
cover supply on any given area. 


All these practices in environmental con- 
trol will be beneficial on the State Game 
Lands. However, this is not enough. What 
Pennsylvania needs is a correlation of farm- 
ing, forestry and wildlife management prac- 
tices on private as well as other State owned 
lands. Whether you realize it or not, the 
Game Commission has less than 2% of the 
potential game habitat in Pennsylvania under 
its control. 


Sportsmen! Farmers! Foresters! Conserva- 
tionists! You hold the solution to this state- 
wide wildlife conservation movement. By 


spending some of your spare moments help- 
ing a farmer friend in return for a strip of 
grain or a fence row to be left standing, 
planting a few small plots of grain on your 
land, and where permission can be obtained, 
opening up certain wooded areas to stimulate 
food and cover development, you will be 
providing environment so necessary to wild- 
life. If you are a forester, remember that 
wildlife is an asset to timber production. May 
I suggest that you read the article, “Corre- 
lating Forest Practices,” by James N. Mor- 
ton, in the June, 1936 issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game News. Reprints are available 
upon request. Surely these vast acres of sec- 
ond growth timber, farm land and marginal 
land, can be made attractive to game and 
song and insectivorous birds. One thing is 
certain—for the development of more wildlife 
we must improve and control environment 
throughout Penna. 
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THE MEADOWLARK 


By DR. GEO. M. SUTTON 


HE high, clear whistle 

of the Meadowlark, as 
he perches in a tree or 
stands erect on the ground, 
is a familiar bird-song of 
the early spring. His bright 
breast glows in the sunshine 
as he stands for an instant, 
than disappears altogether 
as he lowers his head and 
walks through the grass. Let him slip out of sight for a second, 
and it may be difficult to see him again, for he is protectively 





colored, the margins of the feathers of his back forming lines 
which resemble the dead grasses. As he flies, his wings beat in a 
muscular fashion and the white outer feathers of his short, wide- 
spread tail show plainly. If his nest is nearby, he may perch on a 
post and call with a rough chattering as he flashes his tail ener- 
getically. 

The Meadowlark’s food habits are chiefly beneficial. It eats many 
grubs and cutworms, confining most of its foraging to the ground. 

In the early fall, they sometimes congregate in great flocks, dur- 
ing the latter part of the period of moult. They do not usually 
sing at such times, but when the new plumage is complete, and 
the day warm, the whole flock may begin to sing, with remarkable 
effect. 


BOBCAT NEARS VANISHING POINT 


HE time has come to seriously consider the matter of asking 
the Legislature to give the Board of Game Commissioners 
discretionary powers in regulating vermin control 

No greater evidence of this need can be presented than the 
status of that splendid creature, the Bay lynx or wildcat. Up until 
five or six years ago this animal was very plentiful, and between 
three and four hundred were presented for bounty annually. From 
1929 on, however, there was a noticeable drop in the number taken 
and this decrease has continued so rapidly that today only a pitiful 
remnant of these sagacious creatures remain. 

Only ninety-seven wildcats were presented for bounty during 
the past fiscal year as against one hundred fifty-five during the 
previous period. Records from 1926 to 1936 are as follows: 

1926-27, 353; 1927-28, 416; 1928-29, 278; 1929-30, 190; 1930-31, 183; 





REVISED GAME CODE 
MAKES PROGRESS 
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fitness of all applicants for such permits. 


Operators of commercial game propagat- County 
ing plants may take small game by shooting ee ee 
on such premises only during the open sea- Allegheny aim Oe 
son and under the general regulations apply- Armstrong ........... 
ing to wild reared game. es 

Persons setting any contrivance or fire- Bedford ceeccccccccccccc.. 
arm capable of discharging or projecting a Berks .ee.eecccceccceecceeeee 
deadly missile will be punishable by a pen-. Blair... 
alty of $100.00. EST 


Big game hunters will be required to tag Bucks «0.0.0... 


their game within four hours instead of six Butler seeeeeeeeseeeseseneen ees 
Se ee 


hours as at present. 





The amendments to the bill, as reported, Cameron wrrereeeeeeeenn 
seem to have eliminated the principal objec- CAPbOM oeeseeeeseesseeeees 
tions. While the wisdom of some of the — 1c (pee tale 
amendments is very doubtful, generally Clarion 
speaking, the proposed revision of the Game (jearfield .................. 
Code as it now stands will be a big improve- (Clinton ....................... 
ment over the present law. Watch future Columbia .................. 
issues of the GAME NEWS concerning the Crawford .....000.0......... 
progress of this bill. Cumberland .............. 

OES See ee 
PPEIR WATE 2..c..cccncsss..02 

Some interesting observations were noted - Me on een 
in a letter from J. B. Asper of Haneyville Salis cn tt de 
who took up trapping about nine years ago. Forest oo occ 
We would like to place our O. K. upon his’) Franklin .............. 
trapping methods. He is not a den setter Fylton ........................ 
and sees no excuse for ever catching game Greene ceocecccccccccccoocsce 
in traps when they are set properly. Huntingdon ............... 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1936 TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1937 


1931-32, 191; 1932-33, 211; 1933-34, 181; 1934-35, 155; 1935-36, 97. 

The wildcat, when abundant, admittedly does much damage to 
game, but that does not mean that it should be threatened with 
extermination. Many sportsmen believe it should be made legal 
prey only during certain seasons of the year. This is a noble senti- 
ment, indeed, and worthy of serious consideration. At least it 
would do no harm to reduce the pressure on these creatures to 
warrant their continued existence. We do not want them to go the 
way of the panther, the passenger pigeon, or other valuable species 
of Pennsylvania’s bird and mammal life. 

To that end, therefore, it behooves everyone of us to give seri- 
ous thought to the matter of perpetuating this denizen of our 
wilderness areas. 


NNN: oc exseccescciccs sie 8,619 60 

DUET GN ® sacicentnnsvcicsenes 7,755 132 

I Siicsicnsenciniacasieis 1,962 10 

Lackawanna  .......0. 11,435 34 

EGRMBOGUER cicccsccscccssscce 15,860 13 

EPR OIIBE © ciccsncccnscssiase 6,862 314 

: : ne 5,125 5 
Resident Non-Resident Lehigh oo... 9,136 34 
3,770 53 a Ne 16,589 25 
35,552 63 LOOM @ ...c.cccc000000- 15,958 97 
7,696 41 BRGCINGGR Scssccssescssiessss 8,505 536 
7,950 60 IE cas cecsccscessseccsesy 8,304 317 
5,286 105 PRUNE RED s csacspomsiasaveieunes 4,560 31 
16,667 14 RUGDPE OC scceccascsssssscscoses 4,531 180 
10,506 51 Montgomery ............ 17,220 19 
6,426 175 BEOTEOET Sevsccssecsescsseses 1,427 4 
8,251 131 Northampton .......... 11,884 151 
8,172 58 Northumberland .... 10,082 7 
14.180 39 Re 2,762 10 
1,355 324 Philadelphia decacuccaces 16,524 151 
5,005 9 Pike sbeneabobevetensenececoneces 1,670 607 
7,841 84 Potter diéiehiinkachiesebsateee 3,938 475 
7.870 50 ORUUIV MALL ...cccsprscesesces 11,113 4 
5,424 136 Snyder encdebsrerevesnensisee 2,062 1 
10.141 161 SOMICTHEE ...ciccces-cccsces 8,579 37 
4,357 90 a 1,150 13 
5,206 20 Susquehanna ............. 3,284 76 
8.885 92 Tioga sansa saevebeneenin 4,037 217 
6,302 8 ROMMNEI du ssaciniccsycenoeence 2,294 11 
10,735 39 Venango Cecccceccccsccccccce 6,670 200 
5.871 1 cf ene 4,467 413 
4923 186 Washington eesecccanece 9,403 80 
11,453 115 Wayne siedECasereerosscecees 3,587 82 
11,183 40 Westmoreland scucvens 22,816 108 
1,250 121 Wyoming Pecccccescccoccocs 2,166 7 
40 MMI caciccudchinccihssoesease 11,327 40 

1.623 11 Revenue Dept. ........ 3,391 213 
3,135 13 eee — 
4,940 57 534,549 7,121 
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DUCK DEPRESSION CHECKED, REPORTS 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


HE waterfowl depression is on the mend, says the Biological 

Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. An annual 
mid-winter inventory just completed shows that for the second 
consecutive year more wild ducks and geese wintered in the United 
States than in the previous year. Up till last year the depletion of 
the waterfowl supply had continued for many years. 

Observers of the Biological Survey in making this year’s in- 
ventory reported they saw nearly 9,500,000 ducks and geese. This 
number, according to the Survey, probably is not much more than 
a fourth of the continent’s waterfowl. 

Mallard and pintail increases were largest. Lesser scaups, black 
ducks, baldpates, snow geese, and Canada geese also gained. Can- 
vasbacks and redheads, fully protected for the first time last year, 
also showed an increase. The 1935-36 inventory showed these 
species had decreased further, in contrast to most waterfowl. 

“The increase this winter is not as spectacular as last year’s, 
but it shows that the Department’s program is producing results,” 
says the Survey. “This upward trend can be attributed to several 
factors. More birds returned to breeding grounds a year ago as a 
result of hunting restrictions. There was a good increase of young 
ducks and geese. The Federal refuge system is showing results. 
Last fall’s hunting regulations also were strict. Sportsmen are 
giving increasing support to the waterfowl restoration program. 

“These gratifying gains, however, should not lead sportsmen to 
believe that waterfowl have fully recovered. The last two mid- 
winter inventories show only that the birds are beginning to re- 
spond to better treatment. Further improvement to bring the birds 
up to normal numbers depends upon continued cooperation in the 
restoration program.” 

For the inventory just completed the entire field personnel of 
eight regional directors of the Bureau’s Division of Game Man- 
agement surveyed definite waterfowl areas by land, water, and air. 
This group was augmented by state game wardens, state police 
officers, personnel from the Forest Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, observers from state colleges, volunteer observers of 
the Survey, and members of various wildlife and sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. 


The Biological Survey also used its “navy” of patrol boats, patrol 

craft of state game commissions, boats of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection, patrol vessels of the Coast Guard, 
and many privately-owned power boats. Aircraft was supplied by 
the Army Air Corps, the Naval Air Service, the Coast Guard, a 
tire manufacturing company, and private citizens. One regional 
director used 18 aircraft, including naval bombing planes, blimps, 
and an autogiro. One observer flew 1,700 miles in a navy plane 
along the Gulf Coast from Florida west to the mouth of the Sabine 
River in Louisiana. Another continued westward in a Coast Guard 
plane to the mouth of the Rio Grande. Others covered coastal and 
interior waters by boat. Smaller lakes, ponds, and marshes were 
reached by automobile. Several agents of the Survey traveled on 
snowshoes. 
* To keep in constant touch with the waterfowl situation the Sur- 
vey also sends biologists and game-management agents to the 
principal breeding grounds. This territory lies for the most part in 
the strip of prairie country extending from Great Bear Lake and 
the Mackenzie Valley in the north to the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. This area produces two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
mallards, pintails, redheads, canvasbacks, scaups, and other game 
species. The black duck and Canada goose are the principal game 
species breeding in the eastern part of the mainland. Greenland 
and eastern Arctic islands produce Atlantic brant, snow geese, and 
blue geese. 

Last summer Survey parties found large areas of excellent breed- 
ing grounds in the Canadian prairie country uninhabited by water- 
fowL On other areas they found more birds than in the previous 
summer. Their reports were substantiated last fall. Southward 
migrations showed a general increase. Only the Central Flyway 
made a poor showing. Drought had apparently driven birds to the 
adjoining Mississippi and Pacific Flyways. 

Bureau investigators followed the birds to their wintering 
grounds, even in Mexico. Again they confirmed reports that the 
decrease had been checked. Evidence of increase was noted. 

With the mid-winter inventory completed, the Survey is again 
making plans for summer investigations on breeding grounds. 


MR. DARLING'S PARTING SPEECH AT THE CLOSING OF 
THE RECENT NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


R. CHAIRMAN and departing members of this gathering: 

Whether | am a prophet or not depends on whether you 
carry the torch home with you. There has been no inertia in this 
convention, but when you move out, away from this atmosphere, 
you will meet the dense fog of inactivity. The best way to dispel 
that fog is to take your torch and carry it high. Start the fires 
every day; if they go out, rekindle them. That is your job. Do not 
leave it to any one man to go from coast to coast and carry the 
message which is now yours. 

And if a torch will not kindle the fire, use dynamite. And here 
is the dynamite. The history of civilization is the story of a hungry 
man in search of food. Follow the trail of civilization from its 
cradle in the ‘Gobi Desert, through Mesopotamia, Egypt, across 
the desert of Sahara, and the longer man has been there the nearer 
an inert, unproductive waste of land you will find. 

That is a long way to point for an object lesson for people on 
this new continent, so I will give you a better illustration. In 
Yucatan, our next door neighbor, the highest civilization which 
was ever reached prior to the present one, was dissipated, died 
and perished forever and left only its decaying relics across a 
broad area of once fertile soil, because it did not harbor its re- 
sources. Erosion, mining of soil, exhaustion, killed the Mayan 
Civilization. Let me repeat that the history of civilization is the 
history of hungry men in search of food. 

Conservation is the business of so handling and managing our 
soil, water, and the gifts of Nature that hungry men shall not 
search in vain. This continent is not inexhaustible in its resources. 
Two hundred years have made more inroads upon our resources 
than in any spot on the face of the globe. That is our fault and our 
generation is responsible for the most of it. If you do not think 
that is dynamite, let me tell you that no government can long exist 


when any considerable portion of its people goes underfed for any 
length of time. No government can withstand the impact of hungry 
stomachs. Again, the story of civilization is the story of hungry 
men in search of food. You may inflate currency, you may inflate 
the Supreme Court, you may bring in Communism, you may try 
dictatorship, you may go back to monarchy—no form of govern- 
ment can stand up against the demand of hungry stomachs. 

Thirty-five years from now the upward curve of population on 
this continent will cross the descending curve of tillable soil until 
we have just three acres of good tillable land left per capita. Three 
acres of tillable soil is the lowest possible minimum on which Man 
can maintain a standard of living which we consider ours. 

Inertia? Is there anyone who can really consider the seriousness 
of this prospect and remain inert? 

I give you these parting words: That unless the people of this 
continent awake to this problem of saving their soil, water, and 
the gifts of Nature, and awake NOW, it will be too late to save 
the standard of living of which we boast. Let us not talk of more 
bountiful living until we remedy this error which we have created 
ourselves. 

You have been so busy in this convention trying to grasp all 
the elements that you have not been able to attend all the meetings. 
I wish that the number were doubled of length of time, of number 
of people attending, and of number of papers telling how it might 
be done. That also is your job for next year. We meet again in 
Washington, it being the policy—not permanent, but seemingly 
advisable—to alternate between the administrative centre of this 
nation and the West, extreme, middle and so forth. Next year we 
shall go to Washington. Let’s make it a better meeting than this 
has been; let’s bring back the report that we have not let our 
fires go down. Thank you very much, and good-bye, 
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THE MOORE ARBORETUM AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


poisonous gore in our streams, a new dress 
for the land we have deflowered and be- 
comes a partner with God in his infinite and 
unchangeable plan of creation. 

_ The great outdoors brings men to them- 
selves as nothing else does. It broadens the 
mind, mellows the heart and dries up con- 
ceit. One feels very humble and often 
ashamed when Mother Earth creeps up with 
her silent voice of admonition. Her fervent 
appeal and quiet mien overpowers the arro- 
gance of a haughty spirit. Her breath of 
beauty heartens all that is within us. 

In the fields and forests every: tread on 
grass or moss, every crackle of branch or 
creak of limb, every murmur of the trees, 
every ripple of the brook, every bend of the 
rod, click of the reel or crack of the gun 
have their thrilling stories to tell if we are 
tuned in to see and listen. 

Tragedies and comedies are being played 
every’ day. The tracks in the snow, dust, 
and mud tell wonderful tales. Signs and sig- 
nals rich with significance are visible and 
audible at all times. The changing of the 
seasons, what each brings and takes away, 
the behavior of the clouds and winds, and 
effects of sunshine and rain, heat and cold, 
and the brilliancy of sunrises and sunsets 


KEEP 


nuts have concocted a formula consisting of: 


Stronger Ammonia ................. 1 fluid ounce 
Ammonium Carbonate ................ 25 grains 
Ammonium Dichromate ............ 5 grains 
Ammonium Persulphate ............ 50 grains 


The first two items may be mixed and per- 
mitted to stand over a period of time, but 
the last two should not be added until ready 
for use. The best procedure is to plug the 
breech good and tight with a cork or rubber 
stopper, and place a short piece of rubber hose 
over the muzzle, then fill the barrel full of 
the cleaning fluid and permit it to stand for 
two or three hours. Empty the barrel, re- 
move the cork and hose and scour the bar- 
rel thoroughly with a brass brush. This 
usually removes the fouling; if it does not, 
then go through the same process over and 
over until the fouling completely disappears. 
Care must be taken that none of this clean- 
ing compound gets into the action, and the 
barrel must be immediately dried thoroughly 
and oiled. 

Sometimes the discharging of a few light 
loads is all that is necessary to remove the 
fouling; but light loads are only available to 
those who are equipped to reload their own 
ammunition. 

A few years ago the Remington Arms 
Company announced to the world a new am- 
munition which they named “Kleanbore’”’; it 
it was the greatest forward step since the 


(Continued from page 9) 


all supply us a phenomena in creation. 

Everywhere and in everything God's pres- 
ence is felt—the Heavens declaring His 
glory and the firmament showing His handi- 
work. 

When we can discover what that vicious 
and careless spirit is, that animates too large 
a number of our people bent on destruction, 
we will have solved a perplexing problem. 
They have no respect for laws or rules of 
common decency. The rights of private prop- 
erty owners are ignored and held in con- 
tempt. The impulse of, “It’s no use to us, 
destroy it—it’s alive, kill it,” seems to be an 
insatiable desire among all ages and sexes. 

It is said that a certain kind of a tree 
will produce enough wood to make ten mil- 
lion matches and we know it to be a fact 
that one of these matches will destroy over 
ten million trees, besides taking a heavy toll 
of human beings, homes, livestock and wild- 
life. The paths of desolation left by forest 
fires is appalling and beyond description. We 
do not realize or appreciate what influence 
our forests have on our water supply and 
the control of weather conditions, our pros- 
perity, health and contentment. 

No man or woman can be a good citizen 
and be a despoiler and destroyer of our 


natural heritage. Neither can a man be qa 
good citizen and be a slaughterer of wild- 
life beyond the narrow limits compatible 
with high class sportsmanship. A game 
butcher and market hunter is an undesir- 
able enemy and should be so treated. The 
highest purpose which the taking of game 
and fish can be made to serve is in furnish- 
ing new life, vigor, and perspective to the 
over-worked and tired man or woman. 

The value of wild game as a necessary 
food for the sustenance of human life is 
no longer regarded as an important factor 
in its pursuit. The ideal sportsmen are the 
ones who enjoy and profit by the recreative 
values of nature’s remedies for those weary 
in body, mind and soul, the taking of game 
and fish only a temporary thrill. He who 
finds the most, kills the least and leaves be- 
hind no wounded is the best conservationist. 
Be careful of fire—it pays. Be a vigilant 
and help bring to swift justice all trespass- 
ers, despoilers and exploiters. 

Become a Conservationist. Join the move- 
ment whole-heartedly and with the highest 
of motives. It is good business, and it pays 
inestimable dividends to you, yours, and 
future generations. It is good statesmanship. 


YOUR GUN IN SHAPE 


(Continued from page 19) 


invention of the percussion cap just 100 years 
before, and it was destined to revolutionize 
shooting. The chief secret being in a prim- 
ing mixture that did not leave a salt deposit 
in the barrel. Since then, all ammunition 
companies are loading similar cartridges. 
Smokeless powder, when burned, leaves only 
a harmless ash, so the combination of the 
new primer and smokeless powder produced 
cartridges that were practically harmless to 
the barrel. This new priming mixture, at 
first, contained a mercury base, which 
seemed to amalgamate the zinc in the brass 
of the cartridge cases, but since then, non- 
mercuric primers have been perfected. The 
shooter of today, whether he knows it or not, 
is in a different world when it comes to bar- 
rel care. 

With this ultra modern ammunition, all 
charges that have lubricated lead bullets may 
be fired without ever cleaning the barrel. | 
know small riflemen who have not 
cleaned their rifle barrels for over two years, 
in fact, I have one 22 caliber that has not 
been cleaned for over three years—they will 
not rust if kept dry. 


bore 


3ut with jacketed bullets it is a little dif- 
ferent. It is true that the old cupronickel 
jacket has joined the limbo of the dodo bird; 
the modern jacket has a nearly pure copper 
base, tempered to suit the velocity at which 
the bullet is driven. Even in rifles with care- 
fully lapped barrels, the passage of these 


bullets will leave an imperceptible copper 


wash which builds up as shooting increases, 
but very seldom does metal fouling in the 
form of muzzle lumps occur. The high pow- 
ered rifle, we mean any rifle that shoots 
metal jacketed bullets, should be cleaned 
first with water and dried; then use a good 
cleaning solvent such as Hoppes No. 9, and 
brush briskly with a brass brush, clean bar- 
rel with dry patches, and oil—pure sperm 
oil, antirust, or fiendoil is good. 

Any shotgun will metal foul, you may call 
it leading or lead streaking, if you shoot a 
number of times, as at trap or skeet. The 
smoother the barrel the less it will lead and 
the rougher the barrel, naturally, the more 
it will lead. If the pellets were lubricated. 
this would probably not occur, but alas, this 
cannot be done, shot must be used dry. 
When the shooter detects leading, get out 
the old bottle of Hoppes No. 9, give the bar 
rel a liberal coating, permit it to stand a few 
hours, or over night, and use the brass brush 
—you will be pleasantly surprised when you 
inspect the barrel. Then oil the barrel. 

Any gun that is to be put away for an 
indefinite time, should have the bore liber- 
ally coated with a good gun grease, and 
stored away in a cool, dry place. Some 
shooters claim that grease is not necessary, 
maybe it isn’t, but it is safe. 

Gun lovers and hunters! Thank the gods 
of the chase (and don’t forget modern 
science in your supplication) that you have 
escaped the labors of vour fathers. 
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OUR WHISTLING 
WHIP-POOR-WILLS 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


HE didos a whip- 

poor-will will com- 
mit to gain notoriety 
have no doubt been re- 
ported in the various 
ornithological publica- 
tions. I haven’t gone 
into these books very 
deeply. I have, however, observed from first-hand “our own” whip- 
poor-wills that come to Rattlesnake Shack in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, and they have intrigued me to the extent that I 
mention the occasion of their visits. 

Any one that owns a camp in whip-poor-will country may have 
experienced the early morning chant of these vociferous birds. 
Trying to get the last lap of a good night’s sleep might just as 
well be abandoned with a determined non-stop alarm clock on the 
roof. Our shack reverberates these repetitious sounds like the 
loudspeaker of a radio going full volume. It is a call that invites 
us to get out and enjoy the sunrise; to drink deeply of the fresh’ 
air and bubbling spring. 

Only by thumping the roof with the broom handle or hurling 
such missiles as old shoes, etc. can a chronic lazy-bones prolong 
his snooze and even then the bird sits at some adjacent vantage 
point and whistles his derision. Then, ironically, our annoyer, with 
easy nonchalance, flits off to bed and naps away the day in some 
shadowy bower. To us this call is woods music, along with whis- 
pering winds, snorting deer or insect serenades. 

Among our log notes we find the following records of whip- 
poor-will appearances and disappearances: In 1934 he was first 
heard in the evening of April 29th; in 1935 it was April 28th and 
in 1936 he called about May 2nd. Again, we found the leaving time 
in 1933 was September 11th; in 1934 the last call was recorded 
on September 10th; in 1935 it was September 15th and in 1936 we 
find September 20th the date. These observations were made 
mainly over week-ends, which might mean a day or so either way 
in actual time. Although we cannot prove it, we feel that the same 
birds came back year after year. They became familiar to us in 
their way of approach and in voice and generally went through 
the same procedure each year, selecting the same objects as favor- 
ite places on which to park when delivering their broadcasts. 

Among questionable accomplishments, I learned to imitate the 
whip-poor-will’s call well enough to entertain myself when lonely. 
I hope you won’t doubt me when I confide that I finally had it 
down “pat” enough to fool the whip-poor-wills. It is possible that 
these rural inhabitants were not so smart as city night-hawks for 
they fell for my deception as though I were a relative. 

Comfortably seated at dusk near the outdoor fire place, in which 
a smudge was burning to ward off the evening visits of punkies 
and blackflies. I practiced my acquired art. Just as the last streak 
of sunlight flickered in the west, my guests would appear and you 
might be surprised when I tell you that I suspect that papa whip- 
poor-will does most of the talking. He appears from out of the 
shadows on ghostly wings and sails into the picture. Then, drop- 
ping with easy confidence into his favorite landing stage, he is off 
on the whistling spree that makes his name famous. It is aston- 
ishing how long he can keep it up continuously without straining 
his voice. Intermittently there is a “chucking” sound before each 
“whip” that can more easily be heard when the bird is fairly close. 





Often at sundown a few opening chords are enough to give our 
whip-poor-will the urge and he hastens to join me. Of course, he 
can out-whistle me so | wait until he slacks up or stops and then, 
at my call, he hastens to join in again for he is determined to out- 
sing any other “bird.”” Now what in the world is all this noise for 
anyway? Well, I found out for myself and it is the old story, ex- 
pressed some way in every language. 

(ne evening I started to call a little too early; however, a whip- 
poor-will sailed into the clearing. No song, excepting a sort of 
chirp or single call. Sailing about me undecidedly, alighting on the 
shack roof and again on the ground near me, it finally attempted 
to alight on my shoulder. The direction of the sound guided the 
bird and I discovered that I had whistled the love song of the 
male whip-poor-will. His lady love had mistaken my tones for 


those of the young gentleman, who then appeared and called her 
to him among the flowers. On many occasions we thus fooled our 
feathered neighbors who, instead of becoming peeved, got used to 
us and let us in on their intimacies. We watched them bill and 
coo among the iris patches and saw them circle into the air and 
dine off those insects whose early evening flights were thus sadly 
interrupted. 

After dark they seldom called unless a moonlit sky challenged 
them. Sometimes on a bright moonlight night they kept it up 
almost into morning. They are much more reticent in the late 
summer and only call for a short time. 

Being nocturnal, they are often met with along the winding 
mountain roads, those openings in the woods which insects and 
like creatures also utilize for passage. Our headlights often dis- 
cover them to us, only one eye turned our way, reflecting the 
single reddish blazing orb. They tempt Providence by maintain- 
ing their position in our path until we are almost upon them. 





HIS MAJESTY THE RING-TAIL 


By L. J. HORCH 


ITH reference to the article appearing in the February 

Game News by Mr. G. W. C. of Schuylkill County, I want 
to sav that he is to be highly commended for the sporting attitude 
he takes in regard to trapping raccoons. 

Let us look the thing square in the face. Would we consider it 
profitable to trap the deer, bear, rabbit or birds? Let us consider 
the personal equipment used by the deer hunter, also the time, 
gasoline, board and lodging. Does the value of a deer offset all 
these expenditures? Are the fish caught by the angler figured in 
dollars and cents? If a trapper averages $15.00 or $2000 a week 
we might consider it a paying job. True enough it brings in a little 
extra spending money. But ten to one it isn’t just the cash, it’s 
the red blooded anticipation of what will be caught on the morrow. 

Old southern tradition eulogizes the sport of night hunting. 
Like the race horse, the hound dog bestows universal enjoyment. 
He has won a place in the heart of the entire South, from the 
dusky ’possum hunter to the wealthiest plantation owner. Ask 
any hunter who has owned a ’Coon hound and he will tell you 
that the elusive ring-tail furnishes the greatest sport of them all. 
Several professional trappers have accompanied me on ’Coon 
hunts, and time after time they have remarked that it was a shame 
to trap the old fellows, when otherwise they provide so much 
more sport. It seems that the days of profit are gone, and that 
hunting, fishing and trapping are wholly sporting propositions. 

We have bred and trained our own hounds for the past fifteen 
vears. During this time we have devised and developed successful 
inethods of deer-proofing them, and of preventing them from run- 
ning foxes and porcupines. In other words our trained hounds are 
straight ’Cooners, and will hunt night after night and open up on 
‘Coon only. 

A dog of this caliber is readily sold at unheard of prices, rang- 
ing from $200 to $400, and we have had some of our best ones 
caught in traps and snares. We have had them cold trail ’Coon 
for hours, to have the chase end abruptly at a trap, the ’Coon 
having been caught hours before. Hence another man’s property 
and rightfully so. 

We were blessed with an abundance of ’Coon during the past 
training season. Our hopes ran high for the opening day, but alas, 
“we found all of our old hunting grounds a land of traps—leg- 
breaking "Coon traps baited with tempting morsels—sets placed in 
every nook and corner. This situation made it impossible for us to 
do any hunting in that section. We were compelled to go from 
75 to 150 miles to enjoy the good old sport in safety. 

Due to the cold weather we only had about six nights of favor- 
able hunting—hardly enough to put the old dogs in condition and 
to give the pups a little training. 

How about a law permitting the taking of one "Coon per week 
during the last two weeks of October, and the remaining eight 
after November; also prohibit the taking of ’Coon except with 
dogs and a .22 cal. rifle, between the hours of sunset and sunrise. 





‘he one ’Coon per week during the last two weeks in October 
would greatly aid in handling young hounds by centralizing their 
interest on ’Coons, instead of their growing restless and possibly 
chasing other game or predators. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR FARM GAME REFUGE PROJECTS 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


HE plan for setting up Farm Game Refuge Projects was de- 

vised by the Pennsylvania Game Commission to provide an 
intensive, practical and democratic system for managing game 
crops on farms in the more intensively cultivated agricultural sec- 
tions of the State. 

The Commission desires to maintain the renowned system of 
American free shooting, insofar as this is applicable to present 
day conditions. 

Basic features of the plan are to provide farms and farm prop- 
erty much needed protection from unsportsmanlike acts, and to 
generally improve hunting conditions. 

Well managed areas will support a larger wildlife crop than 
unmanaged areas. 

Projects are established under provisions of law provided for 
Auxiliary State Game Refuges. 

They may at present be set up only in counties in two sections 
of the State as follows: 


Southeastern Southwestern 
Chester Allegheny 
Delaware Washington 
Philadelphia Green 
Montgomery Beaver 
Bucks Lawrence 
Lancaster Butler 
Lebanon Armstrong 
Northampton Indiana 
Lehigh Westmoreland 
Berks Fayette 


Southern half of Dauphin 


Only the hunting rights for farms are by written agreement 
placed in the care of the Game Commission by the respective 
farm owners. 

No rental is paid. Farmers are far more interested in protec- 
tion and sportsmanship than in receiving a few dollars. 

Most of the farms were previously posted against trespass. 

Insectivorous birds, including game birds, devour great quanti- 
ties of crop destroying pests. Farmers realize the benefits accru- 
ing to them from an increase of such birds brought about through 
protection which is afforded by funds supplied from the sale of 
hunting licenses. 

At present the agreements must cover a period of not less 
than ten years, but it is expected that the Legislature now in ses- 
sion will reduce the period to five years. However, ten-year 
agreements are always preferable where obtainable. 

The agreements are not placed on record in the respective 
Court Houses. 

Agreements may be cancelled by the Executive Secretary of 
the Game Commission whenever a sound and substantial reason 
for such cancellation is offered. For the past seventeen years it 
has been the Commission’s policy to cancel Auxiliary Refuge 
Agreements whenever the landowner desired and supported his 
request with a good reason. 

Not less than 300 acres of contiguous farms will be accepted 
for any one project, but a block containing 1,000 to 2,000 acres 
is always preferable where available. 

The better game breeding and retreat spots on the farms are, 
with the approval of the farmer, set aside as refuges wherein no 
hunting is permitted. 


Refuges should contain anywhere from 2 to 50 acres, but 
preferably only 3 to 8 acres. 

The boundary of each refuge is marked usually by a single 
strand of No. 9 wire, and posted with appropriate Game Com- 
mission notices. 


Safety zones around buildings to a maximum distance of 150 
yards from the buildings, within which shooting is not permissible, 
are posted with special Game Commission notices. 


The combined acreage within refuges and safety zones usually 
amounts to approximately one-third of the total area contained 
in the project. 

The area not included within refuges and safety zones must re- 
main open to public hunting. 

Special patrolling of project areas is provided, especially during 
open seasons, and usually by Deputy Game Protectors. Violations 
of property and game laws are minimized. 


Signs warning hunters what they should, or should not do, are 
posted within project areas as desired by the farmer. 

No special permit to hunt is required. However, courtesy to the 
landowner is a prerequisite to the project’s success and conse- 
quently the farmer should be contacted. 

The landowner’s right to hunt without a license on his and ad- 
joining property, except within refuges, is unchanged. 

Checking in and out of a project area by hunters is not re- 
quired, nor is it necessary to report the kill at the end of the day’s 
hunt. 

Refuges provide against over-shooting. Ample seed stock is 
assured for future breeding. 

Heavier stocking of cottontail rabbits, ringneck pheasants, etc.. 
is conducted within project areas than elsewhere. 

Efforts are exerted to improve game habitats by providing more 
and better food and cover. 

Food for game, including strips of grain to be left standing in 
fields, will be purchased from cooperating farmers wherever 
needed, and where suitable arrangements can be made. 

Predators will be kept under control, and may be trapped 
under customary regulations. 

Surplus game, if any, may be trapped by the Game Commission 
for stocking elsewhere. The farmer is given an opportunity of 
doing the trapping for which he is paid fifty cents per head. 

Cooperating farmers, if they desire to do so, will be paid at 
least fifty cents per head for raising ringneck pheasants to matur- 
ity from eggs furnished by the Commission. 

Sportsmen in the 21 counties above named, if they want better 
farm game hunting, should prove to neighboring farmers that 
they are willing to give 100% cooperation in providing farmers 
and farm property full protection. Farmers can then be expected 
to cooperate with them. 

It is largely up to sportsmen to obtain farmers’ interest in this 
plan. After obtaining their approval to setting up a project on 
their farms, the Bureau of Refuges and Lands of the Game Com- 
mission should be notified and it will arrange to secure the re- 
quired agreements. 
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PROJECT No. 1—CHESTER COUNTY 


Cooperator Area Leased 

Re IE io visnnsscexcesceceeccscicoccsons 195.9 acres 

ie et Es ve cncccsccaccdutncecvacsevansebine 93.9 
GRMMVEEED CORBI. ........ccscececscccccccsseseses 3085 %” 
WR PII i ccc cvcocesccsescactonccsacesecas 140.0 ” 
Georwe D. Coates..............cccccccsescseceees 149.8 ” 
Thompson and Louise Hudson, Jr. 915 ” 
I I oe oveciisccnncassnndsacenseqcanectens 76.0 ” 


Bertha E. Featherman and others 123.2 
James S. Wilkes for 

Turner and Westcott, Ine........... 52.4 
David M. Carter, Tenant Farmer 

and Harry and Bertha M. 

TRUPMISY, OWRD oicicscscsceccccoccccesssers 2764 ” 





1,507.6 acres 
12 Refuge Units total 207 acres 
16 Safety Zones 572 acres 
Open to Hunting 728.6 acres 


PROJECT No. 2—CHESTER COUNTY 



















Ernest W. and Florence L. Clegg 28.5 acres 
Harvey M. and Zelma L. Anderson 963 ” 
Harold and Carrie A. Hanson......... 312.0 








John G. and Reba C, Pugh.............. 


























E. Stanley and Ethel M. Grier 
John and Elizabeth Harrigon 
RI i Tiras cn cccsccncretcensescscsecsces 
Joseph D. and Clara Crowl............ x 
Frank D. and Elsie I. Durborow.. 21.6 ” 












G. Frank and Ida W, Wright........ 148.2 ” 
Louis J. and Jessie M. Algard........ 58.5 ” 
Nelson and Hazel B. Neyman.......... 1485 ” 


H. Kirk and Lettie J. Broun.. 
Seth L. and Elizabeth T. Burt...... 
B. D. and Helen L. Woods.............. 
John P. and Zillah Kennedy 

NN IS sig. ciccatvcsaisiccacoccamirenseadisas 57.9 ” 
Ernest E. and Della F. Boyd.......... 38.6 ” 
W. Howard and Mary E. Reisler.. 127.6 ” 
Gilbert Long, Tenant Farmer and 

R,. C. and Margaret Morad, 

Owner 
Sarah C, ea 









*" Ss 






— 





f Albert and Mabel McCray .. ; ” 
R. B. and Mattie G. Finger ............ 170 ” 
George and Lucia S. Kannel.......... 740 ” 








—— 


2,030.1 acres 


- 


—— 






x at 18 Refuge Units total 223.5 acres 
rm 20 Safety Zones 382 acres 
Mh Open to Hunting 1424.6 acres 
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| FARM-GAME REFUGE PROJEC Ty 


AUXILIARY | 


STATE GAME REFUGE 





HUNTING IS Spb BY. 


COURTESY OF THE OWNER, 
RESPECT HIS RIGHTS. 
ITIS UNLAWFULTO 

INJURE OR DESTROY 
PROPERTY, LIVESTOCK,OR 
TO LEAVE GATES OPEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

(tL GAME COMMISSION 





























SAFETY ZONE 


HUNTERS KEEP OUT 


IT 1S UNLAWFUL 
TO DISCHARGE FIREARMS 
WITHIN 150 YARDS OF BUILDINGS 
WITHOUT PERMISSION OF 
OCCUPANTS. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ME COMMISSION 
Reames 















































_—————— 


Mr. SPORTSMAN... 


URGE your FRIEND the 


FARMER 


TO USE A 











Write the GAME COMMISSION for 
pamphlet ‘FLUSHING BAR’ showing 


detailed construction 


THEN HELP HIM BUILD ONE! 


























